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For the Companion. 


AN ALTERED PURPOSE. 


Both of her sons, her only children, had 
enlisted in one of the first regiments raised in 
Georgia; one becoming a captain and the other a 
lieutenant. The captain won a colonel’s commis- 
sion at Pittsburgh Landing. He was killed at 
Corinth. ‘The lieutenant was reported ‘“missing”’ 
after the battle of Seven Pines. There was, of 
course, a possibility that he still lived. And yet 
there was heartbreaking force in the little word 
that told all they knew! 

When the war began, the families of these two 
sons came to make their home with the mother, 
Mrs. Oglesby, at “‘Sunnybank.’’ The colonel’s 
wife did not long survive the shock of her 
husband's death. It seemed that their delicate 
little daughter would follow her father and 
mother. The lieutenant’s wife was made of 
sterner stuff, and the brave hopefulness of her 
two boys helped her to keep up courage. But it 
was not a happy family. 

On Mrs. Oglesby the elder, bereavement fell 
heaviest. Like steel under the hammer, she 
hardened. Hers was a stern and vigorous char- 
acter, capable nevertheless of yielding abruptly to 
new impressions. Behind the cold exterior that 
her training-had imposed upon her nature, she 
cherished fierce, balf-savage enthusiasms. Con- 
sidering her intently, one found himself wonder- 
ing what might happen. She was a woman to do 
unexpected things; equal, if impulse prompted, 
to defying the world, looking it down with calm 
gray eyes. 

She had always been the strength of the home. 
When news came of her son’s death she went 
away for an hour and was alone. Returning, 
her voice was as steady and her manner as com- 
posed as they had ever been. The women and 
children watched her in fear, almost, but they 
depended upon her; and she stayed them in quiet, 
if not in peace. 

Weeks lengthened into months before any 
realized how much the loss of her son meant to 
her. That there was a new intensity of purpose 
in her life all could see. The direction it took 
was never shown until a guard came over from 
Andersonville, thirty miles away, tracking a 
party of escaped prisoners. Mrs. Oglesby wel- 
comed the commander to her scanty table. She 
was a gracious hostess. The officer ate little,— 
there was little to eat,—but he found himself 
entertained and he talked unceasingly. 

*There’s a right smart chance some o’ these 
Yanks will get off,’’ he said, when the conver- 
sation turned on the prisoners. ‘That shower 
last night cleared away their tracks. And then 
these boys, they clear away the Yanks when 
they can.’’ He laughed loudly at his own joke. 

“T hardly think any of our people ever helped 
a prisoner,’’ Mrs. Oglesby answered. 

The officer was amused. 

“Beg your pardon, madam. You can’t be sure 
of that,’’ he said. ‘I wouldn't trust anybody’s 
nigger where a runaway Yank is concerned. 
Half a dozen of these prisoners may touch at the 
plantation here between this and sun-up.”’ 

Mrs. Oglesby toyed half-abstractedly with her 
fork. 

“T hope they may,”’ she said, calmly. 

“Eh?” 


‘Yes. I would like to shoot one.” ‘ 
“Beg pardon?’ The officer fell back in his 
chair. 


“I said I would like to shoot one,” the hostess 
repeated. ‘And why not?’ she went on, with 
gathering energy. ‘The law was ordained of 
God, was it not? ‘An eye for an eye, a tooth for 
a tooth,’ it decreed. The invaders have robbed 
me of two lives already !”’ 

The officer looked uncomfortable, though he 
paid a perfunctory compliment to his hostess’s 
patriotism. Her daughter said nothing; but 
Mrs. Oglesby was increasingly conscious that 
from that hour the younger woman drew away 
from her. 

Notwithstanding all, she nourished her terrible 
hope. It seemed to her genuine and worthy. 
She felt that if she had condescended to debate 
the question she could have won her case. 

Under such conditions of feeling a week went 
by—an ‘uncomfortable time to young Mrs. Oglesby 
and the children. The home atmosphere was 
intense, electric, though the mistress was sternly 
serene as before. 

In harmony with the mood of all, the weather 
darkened. During an afternoon distant lightning 
played around the hills, and at night the storm 
broke. Morning dawned heavily on sodden 
garden-walks, trees almost bared of their purple 
leaves, and buildings that loomed up drenched 
and desolate. 

Young Mrs. Oglesby kept bhcr room. The 
children wandered lonesomely through the hall, 
neglecting their toys, talking in hushed voices. 

Mrs. Oglesby shared the unquiet, though she 
epressea all show of emotion. Near noontime 


| of all the blacks: 











the clouds cleared a little, and she went up to her 
dead son's room and sat there, gazing aimlessly 
across the garden. There was little to see. 

The few decrepit. men and women that the 
conscription had left her were nearly all in 
evidence around the quarters. ‘The fat black 
babies were hunting the spots where sun-rays fell. 
These were the only signs of life. And there had 
been a time when the house was the centre of a 
miniature village full of noisy activity. 

She looked back and around the room. Her 
eyes rested first on her boy’s schoolbooks and 
college prizes. They travelled to his manly face, 
pictured above the mantel. Then she opened a 
closet and lifted his rifle from the hooks whereon 
it hung. Each action seemed a part of a solemn 
ceremony, fearful in meaning. That ended, the 
fond and foolish old woman seated herself again 
at the window. 

A moment later she rose to her feet, rigidly, 
like a statue newly endowed with life. Her hand 
on her heart, she bent far forward, pressing her 
face against the pane. 

She saw a man who, leaning exhaustedly 
against one of the cabins, seemed to be begging 
help from the curious, frightened blacks. He 
was tall and very, very thin, and pitiably weak. 
Matted hair, falling nearly to his shoulders, 
framed his fleshless face. He had been wet to 
the bone; his rags of clothing steamed under 
the sun; they were, or had been, of the hated 
blue. 

Mrs. Oglesby took all in in a flashing glance, 
though for all she knew hours passed while she 
stood there. Rousing herself, she opened the 
closet and once more took out the rifle. She 
raised the window noiselessly, with firm delibera- 
tion. She lifted the rifle to take aim. Her arm 
was not quite steady, and she rested the rifle 
across the sill. 

Her throat seemed parched and dry. She 
moistened her lips, and a sound, half-groan, half- 
shriek, came indistinctly from them. Angrily 
revolting against her own weakness, she turned 
to the portrait to strengthen her purpose. 

Something in the calm and changeless face 
fixed her glance. She looked long, trying to 
read the expression, that now, for the first time, 
she saw there. She wondered — 

All at once her grasp on the rifle relaxed, and 
it fell from window to floor. She shook herself, 
turning from the portrait, and passed her hand 
across her eyes. Then she put her head out of 
the window and called her overseer, best trusted 


**You see the—the prisoner, don’t you, Ben ?”’ 
she said. “Give him—food—and—and hide 
him!” Wa ter Leon SAWYER. 
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A BRAVE NAVAL OFFICER. 


The sloop-of-war Niobe lay off the historic 
harbor of Port Royal, Jamaica, when the news of 
the capture of the Virginius was received. Her 
commander did not wait for official instructions 
from London. He knew that some of the sailors 
manning the filibusters’ craft were British sub- 
jects. He felt responsible for their safety in a 
Spanish dungeon. He sailed in hot haste for 
Cuba. His apprehensions were well grounded. 
The Virginius had been carried by the Spanish 
gunboat Tornado into Santiago harbor. The 
prisoners had heen transferred to a fortress and 
placed in irons. The four insurgent leaders had 
been shot, and the captain and many of his 
companions butchered. 


There still remained ninety-three prisoners 
awaiting the mockery of a military trial. Some 
were English by birth, others were Americans; 
but all were entitled by the laws of nations to 
immunity from outrage. 

The Niobe entered port the day after the mas- 
sacre. Her commander, Sir Lambton Lorraine, 
knew General Burriel and the men with whom he 
was to deal. He wasted no time in diplomatic 
remonstrances or by-play. The port-holes were 
opened and the ship was cleared for action when 
she anchored near the Tornado and her prize. 
The guns were trained directly upon Santiago. 
The crew were piped to quarters so as to be in 
readiness to sink the gunboat and to bombard the 
town. 

The commander called for his gig and went 
ashore. The officials met him with compliments, 
but he would not be put off. He told them that 
there were British subjects in the fortress, and 
that the executions must be suspended until they 
could have fair play. 

He also assumed the responsibility in the 
absence of a United States man-of-war of protect- 
ing any Americans who might have sailed under 
their flag on the Virginius. 

“These massacres must stop,”” he exclaimed, 
“or I shall open fire upon the town!”’ 

The Spanish officials sought to intimidate him 
by declaring that he had no authority for inter- 
vening in Cuban affairs. He brushed aside their 
protests with an impatient gesture. 

“Every English commander,” he said, ‘is held 
responsible for the safety of her Majesty’s subjects. 
That is a duty for which he never requires 
instructions. If another prisoner is shot I shall 
bombard the town and blow the Tornado out of 
water.” 

General Burriel offered no further remon- 
strance. The barbarous massacres were sus- 
pended. The ninety-three prisoners were rescued 
from impending death. The Niobe with her guns | 
commanded respect for the laws of nations. 

The British government warmly approved of 
Sir Lambton Lorraine’s conduct in this affair, 
and promptly promoted him in the service. It | 
was a conspicuous illustration of courage in 
accepting the full responsibility of protecting 
national rights and averting crimes and outrages 
against humanity. He knew that England 
expected him to do his duty, without regard for 
red tape or official instructions. 














NEw YORK, 113 West 7ist Street. 
West End School. Prepares for College. 
Military Drill. CHESTER DONALDSON, A.M., Prin. 
REVERE, Mass. (Suburb of Boston.) 
The Lay College. 
Fits young people for Christian Workers, Ministers and 
Missionaries. For cata. address REV. J. P. BIXBY, Pres. 
Stammering. 
AT NEWTON CENTRE, Mass., 


there is a school where all defects of speech are cor- 
rected. Send for Circular to E. J. E. THORPE, Principal. 


YARMOUTH, Maine. 


North Yarmouth Academy. 











Thorough preparation for Harvard, Bowdoin, Welles- 
ley and other leading Colleges. awe location. 
Terms moderate. Rev. B. P. SNOW, A. M., Prin. 





Williston Seminary, Easruamrron, Mass., 

repares boys for any college or scientific school. 

New laboratories yt — on’ . : ames 
d by steam. Fall term opens Sept. 7, . 

acta ‘Address REV. WM. GALLAGHER, Principal. 


Mt. Holyoke College, sovrn Hap.ey, Mass., 
offers three Collegiate courses. Music and Art. Library, 
Laboratories, Cabinets and Observatory. he Fifty- 
seventh year opens Sept. 14, 1893. Board and tuition, 
$250. RS. E. S. MEAD, President. 
GREAT BARRINGTON, Berkshire Co., Mass. 
Sedgwick Institute. A strictly select and 
s. Pr 


limited school for young men and epares for 
College and Business. Pupils are members of Principal’s 
family and receive constant — attention. 

E. J. VAN LENNEP, Principal. 


Walnut Hill School. NAtickK, Mass, on. 


Boarding and day school opens Sept. 7, 1898. Thorough 
preparation for Wellesley and other colleges for 
women. Reference: Pres. Shafer, Wellesley College. 
MIss CHARLOTTE H. CONANT, B. 
Miss FLORENCE BIGELOW, M.A., 
Boston, Mass., Franklin Square. 
New England 
Conservatory of Music. 


Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjée. 
CARL FAELTEN, Director. 
Send for Calenday, giving full information. 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager. 


Well=-bred watches 


result from noble ancestry, 
early association, discipline, and 
natural selection: They are chos- 
en by well-bred people; who prefer 
taste, elegance, and accurate time, 
rather than display and great ex- 
pense. Expensive things are sel- 
dom the most stylish or satisfying. 
You will miss your train or your 
dinner quite as easy and often with 
a hundred-dollar watch, as with 
the new, quick-winding Waterbury, 
which is just as handsome, is genu- 
ine, and costs from $15 down to $4. 


Jeweled movement; stem-wind- 
ing and setting; guaranteed 
case;--filled, gold, coin-sil- 
ver, etc.—for business men, 
ladies, and boys. All jewelers 











a | Principals. 
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CON DREN SDEMIEDTIAM 


DEvILED Ham Loar. 


Take two cupfuls of cracker or bread 
crumbs, one quarter of a pound of 
Cowdrey’s Deviled Ham, two cups of 
milk, using a portion to moisten the 
ham. Stir in two eggs, add salt to 
taste, put into buttered bread pan and 
bake one hour in a moderate oven. 
Serve cold, cut in thin slices. 


Send Postage Stamp for “Tid Bit Receipts.” 
E. T. COWDREY CoO., Boston, Mass. 












THAYER’S 





Root Beer Extract 


Is made from the best selected materials. It 
contains Spikenard, Princes’ Pine, Wintergreen, 
Dandelion, Sassafras, Gentian, Ginger, Sweet 
Birch and Sarsaparilla, and is equal in strength 
and flavor to any brand whatever. 


One Bottle Makes 5 Gallons 
OF DELICIOUS ROOT BEER. 





HENRY THAYER <& CO., Cambridgeport, Mass. 





‘“sGingers 
With Brandy or Alcohol ruin the Stomach.” 


Safe for Family Use. 
Baker's Non-Alcoholic Ginger 


contains no Alcohol, Rum or Brandy, and 
may be freely used as a Temperance 
Remedy for 
Summer Complaints, Cramps. 
A WARMING STIMULANT. 
BREAKS UP COLDS. 
AIDS DIGESTION. 
akes a Most Delicious Drink. 
Placed in drinking water when traveling 
kills germs of disease and prevents the 
dangers of climatic and dietetic changes. 
A full package to ladies 
We Will sending four cents in 


SEND FREE stamps to pay postage. 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. Portland, Me. 
ELRELEELELE TELE RRELES 


Carriage 
Poles 48° Shafts 


* May be shifted in ten seconds by using 
* the Bradley Shaft Coupling. 














= Every 

i Bradley Wagon 

& Is supplied with this superb device, 
%# and the Couplings may be applied to 
CMI 6 ee le 
Catalogue describing this coupling and 


¥ more than 4o different styles of Bradley 
; Wagons mailed on application. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


6 BRADLEY & CO. 4 Warren St., New York (% 
po 06-98 Sudbury St., Boston #% 
CEEKKK EK ERLE BEX 





California 


PettijOHn’s sresitect Food 


Kate Fiel 


says, “I can bear testimony to the excellence of 
Pettijohn’s California Breakfast Food. 


It is the most delicate and toothsome preparation of wheat I have ever 


eaten. 
digestion will be improved. 


If brain-workers will use it instead of oatmeal I am sure their 
Who Pettijohn is I’ve not the remotest 


idea, or whether he’s more than a label, but his Breakfast Food is 
worthy of this end of the eentury.” 


We are selling 50,000 packages per month, and yet there are thousands of families 


within 50 miles of Boston in which ‘‘Pettijohn’s Food’’ is unknown. 


Order it of your 


grocer and carefully observe printed directions. 


Cobb, Bates & Yerxa, 


BOSTON. 
















We 


Nash, Whiton & Co., 
New York, 


OFCESIEr 
Sa 


A Test: 


Fill two, clear glass tumblers half full of 
water. Inone put two tablespoonfuls of Wor- 
cester, and the same 
salt in the other. 
them stand a few minutes. 

Result: You will always use Worcester. 


uantity of any other 
Stir them well and let 


Boston Office, 
103 State Ste 
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Vol. 66. No. 25. 
Twelve Pages, including Four Extra Pages. 
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19:3. 


$1.75 a Year. 








Third Prize Folk Lore Story, 
Competition 1890-91. 


THE SILVER TANKARD. 


In the early days of the eighteenth century 


Antipas Goodwin’s farm lay about four miles | 


away from a small village situated about fifteen 
miles north of Portsmouth. 


armed to the teeth, and as fierce as the figures in 
a wild dream. Charity ran on as far as the 
| currant bushes, where she stopped. 

The robbers and the child confronted each other. 
For a moment neither seemed to know just what 
to do next. Then Charity held out her little 

| hands cordially. Her blond, waving hair, bathed 
in white light, looked like a halo about her head, 
| and she seemed more like an angel bidding good 


It was a source of men welcome to a heavenly home than a sweet- 


BOSTON, THURSDAY, JUNE 


grief to the pious landholder that the meeting- | hearted farmer’s daughter asking terrible robbers 


house was so far away that he and his family 


could not walk to and fro on Sunday, while his | 


wagon was not large enough to hold them all. 
Generally his eldest daughter, Charity, now twelve 


| to enter her father’s house. 

| “I am so glad you have come!’’ she began, 
smiling brightly. ‘‘Father told me that if visitors 
came I should take care of them as my mother 


years old, went to meeting with a neighbor, who | would if she were here.’ 


lived a mile farther from the 
village than Goodwin did, beyond 
a tract of woods. 

One Sunday morning the neigh- 
bor, from some extraordinary 
cause, did not go. Mr. Goodwin 
decided that Charity should stay 
at home, and occupy her time, 
lest it be wasted, in committing 
to memory a Psalm and two 
hymns. 

Just as Mr. Goodwin was 
clucking to his horses to start, 
aman came riding rapidly from 
the direction of the village, and 
beckoned Antipas Goodwin to 
one side. 

“Are you going to meeting 
to-day, Neighbor Goodwin ?’’ he 
whispered. 

“T always attend divine service 
with my household on the Lord’s 
day,’’ answered Mr. Goodwin, 
with old-fashioned gravity. 

“Have you not heard the evil 
tidings? You had better stay at 
home to-day,” continued his 
friend. 

**Forsake not the assembling 
of yourselves together,’ replied 
the householder, in the same 
voice which he used in public 
prayer. 

“But, Neighbor Goodwin,” in- 
sisted the other, laying his hand 
solemnly on Mr. Goodwin’s arm, 
“they say that Lightfoot and his 
gang of robbers have taken up 
their abode in Negutaqua woods, 
and intend to search the neighbor- 
hood; and there is a report that 
they have special designs upon 
your house for the store of silver 
you are known to have.’’ 

‘My silver and my gold are the Lord’s,”’ replied 
Antipas Goodwin, soberly. Such phrases were 
not considered cant in those early days. They 
were earnestly uttered and literally interpreted. 

“Yes, neighbor,”’ urged his friend, ‘‘but that is 
no reason why they should be the robbers’. I 
shall conduct services in my own house this 
Sabbath, that I may protect my little ones and 
my goods, even as I worship the Lord.” 

With a warning gesture this sensible man rode 
off at a hurried pace, leaving Mr. Goodwin silent 
for a moment. It is probable he spent that 
moment praying. At any rate his face lightened, 
as if the problem were divinely solved. 

He hurried back into the house to the room 
where Charity sat already at her Bible. There 
the usually undemonstrative father caught her in 
his arms, and kissed the astonished girl again 
and again before he said : 

‘Daughter Charity, be a good child, and if any 
persons come to call while we are away, treat 
them with all kindness and hospitality, as your 
mother would.” 


Then this Puritan father rejoined his wife in | 


the wagon and whipped up his horses to get to 
church, four miles off, where he worshipped God 
in his own stern, sincere way, leaving his little 
daughter alone at the homestead. He did not 
even tell his wife the news that he had heard. 
Was not his faith in God enough for his family ? 


Charity had not committed five verses of the | 


ninety-first Psalm to memory when she heard a 
click at the garden gate at the back of the house. 
“Perhaps there are father’s callers,” 
thought. She put down her Bible with a happy 
face, unbarred the back door, and ran out in the 
sun to meet the guests. 
There they stood—ten dark-browed, evil men, 


she | 


| I should gladly do it for you. 


Charity had been looking over her guests with 
the pride of a little housekeeper, and was nodding 
her curly head as she counted each one off; but 
when she overheard the captain's answer, she 
looked at him pityingly, and her lip quivered 
with sympathy. 

“Are you hungry? Oh, Il am very sorry! I'll 
do the best I can. It is the Sabbath, you know, 
and the dinner must needs be cold. Mother 
would give you a better meal than | can get, but 
1 know how she sets the table for company, and 
Ili go right away 
and make it ready.” 

She tripped to the door. ‘The men looked at 
her; if ever there were ten completely dujnfounded 
robbers, these were the ten. ‘The red-handed 


: ie 





Charity gives the Robber the Tankard 


The ten evil faces exchanged glances. 
twenty astonished eyes stared at Charity. 
could this mean? The robbers whispered to- 
gether. ‘They were suspicious and hesitating. 
Into what trap were they likely to be led ? 

“Why do you wait ?”’ 
putting out her hand to the leader. 
in!” 
| ‘The men began to move toward the house. 
They had a dazed expression. ‘The child led the 
way, chattering : 

“I’m so sorry they’re out! They’ve all gone 
to meeting. You might have seen them there; 
but I will do the best I can. Come through into 
the parlor. If you do not wish to wipe your feet 
you needn’t trouble yourselves. I'll brush up, 
for father wished me to be very polite.” 

With such artless talk Charity took the non- 
| plussed leader by the hand and led him into the 
best room. 
Each wiped his shoes carefully on the worn straw 
mat as he passed in. 
| ‘They were villainous-looking 


“Come right 


men. Great 


Then | thieves had not a word to say. 
What | their leader helplessly. 


pleaded Charity, prettily, | 


Nine rough, staring men followed. | 


They glanced at 


Then Lightfoot, the most courteous gentleman 
Charity thought she had ever seen, arose and 
gave the little dame a courtly bow, which she 
returned with a pretty courtesy. It was a strange 
sight—this little farmer’s daughter singly arrayed 
against the most dreaded highwayman of his day 
and his picked bandits! 

“While you are waiting,”’ continued Charity, in 
her musical voice and standing on the threshold, 
‘“‘vou can read father’s books or sing a hymn. 
There are six Bibles and five tune-books on that 
shelf; over there are Baxter, and Edwards ‘On 
True Virtue.’ I read that one with father. I 
could not understand all of it, but vou could of 
course.”* 

She closed the door and bustled about getting 
dinner. She did not hear the gruff expletives of 
wonder that burst after a minute's silence from 
those sin-steeped men. What withered heart had 


| her simple trust touched ? 


horse-pistols were thrust into their belts, and their | 


faces were scarred and distorted.° They walked | 


as outlawed men do, with slinking, irresolute 
motions. 
Following the unusual example of their leader, 


they took off their hats and laid them on a} 
| mahogany table in the hall as they passed into | 


the front room. 

“This is a strange business!’’ whispered one 
robber to another with a half-pleased smile. 
“Snared by a little maid! Who'd ’a’ thought it 
|o’ us? Hey, capt’n?” 

| I’m too hungry to think about it yet,” 
| answered Captain Lightfoot, the tallest, least ill- 
| looking and strongest of the gang. 


“This is a go!’’ repeated the roughest ruffian 
of the gang. ‘I'll be —”’ 

‘“‘No, you won’t be anything but a decent man 
in a house like this,’’ interrupted Lightfoot, 
sternly, ‘“‘until I give contrary orders.’ 

Charity went to the linen closet and took out 
the finest, sweetest-scented table-cloth, and spread 
it carefully, smoothing the wrinkles as she had 
seen her mother do. Then she reached down 
from the cupboard the best old china, covered 
with rose patterns. From the high, inlaid case 
she took the silver knives and forks, which were 
used only on great occasions. 

Then she went to a secret place and brought 
out carefully the great silver teapot and sugar- 


| bowl and cream-pitcher, precious family heir- 


Single Copies Five Cents. 


looms, and put them before her place at the head 
of the table. she laid all the 
silver spoons she could find, both big and little. 


Besides these, 
While she worked she sang to herself, now louder, 
now softer . 

God is the refuge of His saints, 

When storms of sharp distress invade. 

‘“‘What's the young one tunin’ up for?”’ asked 
one of the robbers, uneasily, of his neighbor. 

As a last touch the little hostess brought out 
the silver tankard, her mother’s wedding present, 
which had been given to Charity to have as her 
own because she was the eldest child. 

Charity loved the tankard better than anything 
else she owned. She filled it with sparkling spring 
water, and placed it at the end of the table where 
the captain was to sit. 

There was abundance of hearty 
food: cold lamb, fresh Satur- 
day's bread, pies, doughnuts, an 
Indian pudding, and — 

‘*‘Hello there !"’ shouted a harsh 
voice, penetrating two heavy 
oaken doors and startling the 
faithful girl. “Hurry up! We 
can’t wait! We're hungry 
as — 

Charity did not hear any more. 
Her beaming face became sober 
with sympathy. ‘Poor, poor 
men !’’ she said to herself. ‘“They 
are starving! My wicked pride 

-’’ she cast a reproachful look 
at the flashing table—‘‘has kept 
them too long.’’ 

She hurried into 
and opened the door. Her guests 
were scattered about the room, 
evidently examining the orna 
ments with great care. One man 
had a silver inkstand in his hand 
which he weighing. He 
started if caught in some 
wickedness. The empty inkstand 
fell to the floor. 

With a muffled 
the abashed man stooped and 
picked it up, and laid it softly 
upon the table. 

“I didn’t mean to keep you 
waiting so long. Your dinner is 
ready now,"’ said Charity, in a 
sweet voice. 


as 


the parlor 


was 
as 


exclamation 


With her face flushed with 
excitement, responsibility and 
embarrassment, she walked up 
to the leader. Then Lightfoot 
bent low and offered her his 
arm. This Charity took with all 


seriousness, for she had seen her 
mother conducted by some guest to the table in 
the same way. 

As the men stumbled out to the dining-room, 
one loitered behind. He took up the inkstand 
and slipped it into his pocket. Then a strange 
expression overspread his face. He took it out— 
and stood undecided. A tender look came into 
his eyes—he put the inkstand down, and quickly 
followed the rest. He wondered what was the 
matter with him. For the first time in his life-he 
had missed a chance to steal. 

Charity sat in her mother’s high-backed chair 
and place, her eyes beaming with satisfaction. 
The man whom they called ‘‘cap’n"™ sat opposite, 
and began immediately to drink from the massive 
silver tankard. 

“Won't you ask the blessing first?’’ said the 
daughter of the godly house, gently, and a little 
reprovingly. She made the sign at the captain, 
and bowed her head reverently and shut her eyes. 

At this extraordinary request, Lightfoot flushed. 
His men glanced at him. Some began to snicker. 
Some bowed their heads—it seemed as if they 
could not help it—for the first time since they 
were innocent children in Christian homes. 

Some stared at the little girl and dared not stir. 
Thoughts such as they had not had for many a 
wicked year swept over them and shamed them. 
The ten scoundrels hardly dared to breathe at the 
table which they had come to plunder, until the 
blond hair lifted itself and 
face. 


showed a grieved 


“IT guess I did not ask the right man,’’ she 
began. Then she brightened. “Oh, I know. 
You asked a silent blessing. Father does some- 
times, when he is very tired. Nowdoeat! There 
is more in the house." 

They ate, for the most part in silence. At last 
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the hunger of her strange guests was satisfied, 
and one, the rudest of the lot, arose. 

“Come now, cap'n,”’ he roared, ‘‘we've had 
enough of this pious fooling. Let us take the | 
silver and be gone.” 

As he spoke, he bent forward and gathered up 
the spoons within his reach. Mechanically a few 
followed his example. One grasped the teapot, 
another the sugar-bowl, and another the silver 
tankard at the captain's right hand. 

Poor Charity started back with a piteous cry. 
Her blue eyes began to grow very large, and fill 
with tears. She shrank, and then, not knowing | 
what else to do, did the most daring and the | 
safest thing she could—ran to her friend, the 
captain, for protection. 

In the meanwhile the table was in the wildest 
uproar. The glitter of greed shone dangerously | 
in the faces of these ferocious men. But before 
their hands could find time to drop their plunder | 
into their deep pouches, Lightfoot cried ‘*Hold!” 
with one hand upon the girl’s shoulder, and with 
the other levelling his huge pistol at the miscreants 
before him. 

“Put that silver back upon the table, 
shouted. ‘Would ye plunder the maid who 
has treated us like honest men ?"’ 

The captain’s great form towered above 
them all. Charity leaned her head against 
his rough belt, and looked up at him confid- 
ingly. He cast a quick, reassuring glance at 
her, and faced his men imperiously. Most of 
them cowered before their leader, and obeyed. 
But one, he who had proposed the plunder, 
sneered back : 

“No, no, cap’n—not this time. You're 
elected to steal, and not to preach. You led 
us here for silver, and I mean to have it. 
You're one against too many.” 

With a sullen chuckle he reached forward 
for the tankard, which another man had 
dropped. 

At this juncture the fellow who had left the 
inkstand in the parlor stepped out from the 
nine, and ranged himself behind his captain. 

“You scoundrel!” 

The voice that spoke was so terrible, and 
the eyes that blazed were so commanding, 
that the man who was handling the silver 
trembled and stopped. 

‘Put it down, or die! 

‘The conquered fellow obeyed. 

“This is the first home dinner we have had, 
for’’—the captain’s voice quivered a little— 
‘for too many years. We have been treated 
hike gentlemen. Shall we repay the hospi- 
tality of this little maid by plunder that a 
brute would scorn ?”’ 

‘‘Please,”’ interrupted the little hostess with 
shaking lip: ‘Don’t take father’s silver or 
mother’s. It does not belong to me to give.” 

She hesitated, and the captain looked at 
her protectingly. The robbers hung their 
heads. She seemed to them a being from 
another world; and indeed she was. She 
went to the table and took up the silver 
tankard by the captain’s plate, and held it 
out to him with a pleading look. 

“There! If you must take anything do 
you take this. My mother gave it to me to 





” 





he 


Obey !° 


keep. I'll try not to care;’’ she gulped 
down a sob. ‘The splendid captain looked 
undecided. 


‘Aye,’ he said, with emotion, which he strove 
in vain to conceal, “I wi/? take it. This is the 
first thing I have come by honestly for fifteen 
years. I'll keep ita while to remember you, dear 
child. Now men!” he shouted. ‘You have my 
orders. Obey me! Go! Leave this good house 
as ve have found it! Go!" 

He stood until the last man of them had passed 
out. Then the captain lifted the child in his arms 
and kissed her. 

Was itatear she saw? He turned bis face and 
put her down. ‘The last of all his gang, he passed 
along the worn path—the tankard in his hand 
brushed the currant bushes. 

The little gate shut with a click. They were 
gone. But nothing else was gone—except the 
tankard; not even a salt-spoon. 

Charity, trembling and sobbing, got down 
upon her knees before the disordered dinner-table 
and tried to say her prayers. But all she could 
think of was the ninety-first Psalm. ‘‘He that 
dweileth in the secret place of the most High,” 
sobbed Charity, ‘‘shall abide under the shadow of 
the Almighty.” 

Three months after, strange news reached the 
home which the kindly impulse of a child's sweet 
faith had protected.  Lightfoot’s crimes had 
carried him too far. He had been arrested, and 
after trial was convicted of many crimes, had 
been sentenced and must die. From his prison 
in Portsmouth he sent by a trusty messenger the 
silver tankard back to Charity. 

‘I kept it for her blessing,’ he had said. “T 
never meant to part with that for a thief’s price. 
Now take the silver to the maid, and tell her I 
should die a better man if so be I could see her 
face again before I hang.’’ 

Charity began to sob, and begged of her father, 
“Let me go to the poor man, for I feel that I 
must.”’ 

So her father himself took her to the prison, 
and even to the cell of the condemned man. It is 
said that the child stayed with the captain almost | 
to the last hour of his life on earth; and the story | 
further runs, God only knows how truly, that the | 
robber died sincerely sorry for his sins—saved for | 





Christ’s love, through the little girl, the only 
human creature who had trusted him, and whom 
he did not harm. 


————_—_<@-2—______ 


THE DAWN OF A SOUL. | 


Those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what y~ ff may, 
Are yet the fountain-light of all our day— 
Are yet a master-sight of all our seeing. 
— Wordsworth, 


oe ——_— 
For the Companion. 


AUNT JANE’S BROTHER JOHN. | 


In TWO PARTS.—PaART I. 


Lyddy Peters was hemming on the door-steps. 
It was too hot in the kitchen where the ironing 
was going on, and Aunt Jane didn’t like to have 
the sitting-room “messed,” so the door-step was 
the only place left. 

Sometimes the next door cat would come and 
curl himself up close beside her, and purr and 
rub his head against her hand—the hand which 
should have been hemming. 
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sharp. As for. her temper, it was very sharp | Aunt Jane’s voice. “Quit that fooling and mind 


indeed. Aufit Jane’s name was Hill, and she was 
a widow. She did clear-starching, and was a 
wonderful hand at fluting and doing up babies’ 
caps and frocks and all such dainty things. She 
also took in plain sewing, and Lyddy sewed it. 
That was what she was working at now on the 
doorstep. It was sheets this time. The pin was 
getting a little nearer, but Lyddy’s fingers were 


| becoming tired. 


All at once some one came out of the next house. 


Lyddy heard the door open, and looked up. 


There stood a girl about her own age, which was 
eleven. Lyddy put down her hemming, and they 


| stared solemnly at each other for a minute. 


“You’re the new girl that’s come, aren’t you?” 
said Lyddy, at last. 

“Yes. We moved in yesterday,” said the new 
girl. “What’s your name?” 

“Lydia Peters,” said Lyddy, boldly. 

‘*Mine’s Rose Raynor.” 

“What a pretty name!” exclaimed Lyddy. She 
gazed at Rose with undisguised admiration and 
secret envy. A lovely name, and dark-blue 
stockings, and a blue gingham with white edging 
in the throat, and then her hair! 

“Oh,” cried Lyddy, clasping her hands, “show 
perfectly lovely it must be to have pigtails!” 





Too hot 


This was contrary to Aunt Jane’s wish, for Aunt | 
Jane hated cats, and all the neighboring tabbies 
brought up all their kittens to avoid No. 90’s back , 
yard. | 

Lyddy loved cats; but then, she didn’t count for | 
much in No. 90. She mauaged to secrete a bite or 
two of food sometimes, and this she saved for her 
especial friend, Eva Geraldine, from No. 92. 

Eva Geraldine wasn’t the cat’s real name; that 
was Tom; but Lyddy called him so because she | 
felt sure it would make him happy. She knew it 
would make her happy to have such a beautiful 
name. It was terrible to be called Lyddy! 

To-day Lyddy was even unhappier than usual. 
Her needle was sticky and her fingers were hot, 
and though she had been sewirg such a long time, | 
the pin which Aunt Jane had stuck in to mark | 
her stint seemed as far off as ever. 

Besides, there were the flies! 
stick to Lyddy’s nose! 

It was the veriest scrap of a nose, with a ridicu- 
lous little turn at the end, which made it look as if 
it were ashamed of its size, and were trying to 
stand on tiptoe to make itself seem bigger. 

There was a dear little mouth beneath it; a 
sweet, kissable mouth. only, poor little mouth! it 
never was kissed. And above were soft hazel 
eyes, as big as the nose was little. It was alto- 
gether a very pretty face that bent so wearily over 
the hemming. | 

Tt was all spoiled, in Lyddy’s opinion, by the 
close-cropped hair, which Aunt Jane kept severely 
shingled to save trouble and time. 

Lyddy’s frock was whole, her stockings were | 
whole, her shoes were whole; they were also | 
clean. That was all that could be said for them by | 
their warmest apologist. | 

The frock was green, grass green, with purple | 
spots. It was one of those things which make | 
shoppers wonder shudderingly who on earth would | 
ever buy it. No one did buy it; no one would buy | 
it, not even for bedquilts. 

That was why, in its still green old age, Aunt | 
Jane got it so cheap. It was good, strong stuff, | 
she saw, and the clerk warranted it to keep its | 
color. So, as it was such an astonishing bargain, 
she bought it; bought yards of it! Lyddy had 
almost forgotten now the happy days when she 
ever wore anything else. 

Aunt Jane, everybody said, was a sharp woman, | 
and so she was—shurp every way. Her mind was 
sharp, her eyes were sharp, and her voice was 


How they did 








to work. 


“Why don’t you have them, then?” asked Rose, 
astonished at this outburst. 

“Aunt Jane says it would give her too much 
trouble. I’m a terrible care to her anyway, you 
know.” 

The girls looked at each other furtively a little 
while longer, and then Lyddy asked 

“Rose, do you know what a faz means?” 

“Not exactly,” said Rose, vaguely. “I guess it’s 
something bad, though; seems to me I’ve heard 
father say so.” 

“I thought it was!” sighed Lyddy. “It sounds like 
something horrid, and Aunt Jane said J was it. 
She said it yesterday to Miss Darcy.” 

Rose looked sympathetic, but could think of 
nothing to say. So she changed the subject. “Can 
you play the piano?” she asked. 

“No,” said Lyddy. 


“Can you dance?” Lyddy shook her ‘head. 


| “What can you do?” 


Lyddy was silent fora moment. Then she said: 

“Well, I can write poetry.” 

“O Lydia! Not really!” 

“Yes, I can. My father wrote a whole book of 
poems. IT found it, and I’ve got it hid away. 
Aunt Jane says it’s rubbish and nonsense, but it 
isn’t. She says nobody ever bought it, but I don’t 
care if they didn’t, it’s lovely. I’m going to be a 
poet, too, when I grow up.” 

Rose was very much impressed. 

“I can play ‘Home, Sweet Home’ and ‘The Last 
Rose of Summer,’ and ‘Flanigan’s Ball,’ too, with 
one hand, and I can dance lovely.” 

“I wish I could!” said Lyddy, longingly. 

“Pll teach you,” volunteered Rose. 

“Oh, will you?” cried Lyddy, delightedly. 

Down went the hemming, needle, thimble and 
all, and down the steps flew Lyddy. 

“Now Ill show you how it goes,” said Rose. 
“Stand in front of me, so, and hold your skirt this 
way. Now—one, two, three, one, two, three.” 

Whether Lyddy was a born poet or not, she was 
beyond question a born dancer. She caught the 
step as if by magic, and held out her grass-green 
skirt as daintily as the fairest court lady ever held 
out her silken petticoats. To and fro the two little 
figures stepped. ‘One, two, three, one, two, three,” 
hummed Rose. 

Creak, creak, creak groaned the door of No. 90 
in opposition. From the threshold came Aunt 
Jane’s sharp voice, very much in opposition. 

“Lyddy Peters! What are you about?” called 


| your work!” 

In and out, in and out went Lyddy’s needle 
again; it was stickier than ever, and squeaked as 
it went through. The door of the next house was 
shut; Rose had fled. 

“I wonder why she is always so cross to me?” 
thought Lyddy. “I wonder if I’m move bother 
than other girls? I wonder whether Rose Ray- 
nor’s mother ever tells her she’s acare? I guess, 
though, there’s lots of difference between mothers 
and aunts.” 

Poor Lyddy was hungry for some one to love. 
So far she had found no one but Eva Geraldine. 
She had tried, in her quiet, hesitating way, to 
make Aunt Jane love her, but all her little blan- 
dishments seemed thrown away. Aunt Jane did 
not believe in caresses. She said kissing was silly, 
and that what she looked to was deeds, not words. 

So Lyddy, hoping to please, dusted and sewed, 
and sewed and dusted, and was very particular 
with the chair legs, and careful about her stitches, 
and washed the dishes, and carried the clothes, 
and tried hard to understand the catechism, which 
Aunt Jane always set her down to, on Sunday 
afternoons. 

But the deeds didn’t seem to have much more 
effect than the words. Aunt Jane did not believe 

in praising children. She said it spoiled them. 

Mrs. Hill had taken Lyddy when she was a 
baby. She did not like babies, and had little 
enough to live on herself; but nevertheless, 
when her sister and her sister’s gentle, dreamy 
husband died, she took the child they left. 

This had been a matter of course to Mrs. 
Hill. She never felt that she deserved any 
especial credit for it. It was either that or the 
parish, and the Smiths had always held their 
heads high. 

Then her husband, Josiah Hill, died, and the 
farm had to go to pay his debts. When that 
was done, she took the baby and came to town, 
and after a hard struggle found work. 

By and by she clear-starched and ironed 
quite a reputation for herself, and was able to 
hire a whole floor inthis quiet little back street, 
and to keep Lyddy warm and well-fed. 

It had been hard work. Lyddy never knew 
how many times her stern, unbending aunt 
had gone cold and hungry for her sake. But 
those days were past, and Mrs. Hill could even 
indulge now and then in a social cup of tea 
with her friend Miss Darcy. 

Miss Darcy was coming to-night; so Lyddy, 
when she had sewed up to the pin, took off her 
old green and purple, and put on her new 
green and purple, and looked more vivid than 
ever, ani! Aunt Jane put on her black alpaca 
and looked more dingy. 

Promptly at six Miss Darcy arrived. This 
lady, if the truth were known, mourned her 
lack of a husband more truly than did Mrs. 
Hill her loss of one; but as this was a secret 
grief, and not to be revealed to the world, she 
lightened her black alpaca with blue ribbons. 

After supper the two ladies settled them- 
selves for a comfortable chat, and soon their 
tongues were click-clacking as fast as their 
knitting - needles. Lyddy washed the tea 
things, and then crept into a corner out of the 
way, and listened. 

“Yes,” Aunt Jane was saying, “that’s what I 
ambition most of anything—jest to go back to 
the old place. I’m sort of homesick for it; 
always have been!” 

“Ah, yes!” sighed Miss Darcy. “You long 
to lay your bones ’longside your own folks! 
It’s natural.” ; 

“Well, not jest yet awhile, Emmeline,” said 
Aunt Jane, grimly. “What I want to do is to 
live ’longside of ’em, if you please. I!’d like to 
show ’em that Jane Hill can hold up her head 

with the best of ’em yet. Of course I couldn’t ever 
get back the farm; but there is that little place 
of Hiram Savage’s. Youremember it? Well, Jim 
Davison was down last year, and he told me 
Hiram’s widow wanted to sell, and he guessed 
she’d sell cheap. I don’t see my way clear yet, 
though.” 

“You’ve laid by considerable, haint you, Jane? 
asked Miss Darcy, insinuatingly. 

“Well, a little,” replied Mrs. Hill, cautiously, 
“but not enough by a great deal. Dear me! if I 
only knew where to lay my hand on Brother John 
now! If he’s above ground he’s doing well, I’m 
sure. John Smith would have got along on a 
desert island; he was that kind! Smart as a steel 
trap, that boy was.” 

“Brookfield wa’n’t big enough for him, I guess,” 
said Miss Darcy. 

“No, it wa’n’t. He was always a-hankering after 
city life. So when mother died, he cleared out. I 
haint heard a word of him for thirty years now, but 
I’d take my Bible oath that he’s got along. I’ve 
got a feeling, too, that he’s alive. The Smiths are 
tough, allof ’em. My sakes! if I could jest come 
across him I'd be fixed.” 

Miss Darcy sighed and shook her head drearily. 





” 


Suddenly, as Lyddy listened rather sleepily, 
an idea struck her. She was wide awake in a 
minute. 


“Why shouldn’t I do it!” she almost cried aloud 
in her excitement. “I will do it. Ill find him, if 
he’s alive to find! That ought to please Aunt 
Jane. I guess it would most make her love me. It 
would make her, if anything would.” 

Forgotten in her corner, Lyddy plotted and 
planned till Miss Darcy’s last responsive sigh had 
died upon the air. 

Then she went to bed and planned and plotted 
again, till at last she fell asleep, and dreamed that 
there was soft grass beneath her feet, and flowers 
all about her, and trees. 

Somehow she knew that it was Hiram Savage’s 
place at Brookfield. She felt sure it must be, 
because there were pigs and chickens and cows 
there, as there always are on farms. 

The pigs all wore red ribbons on their tails, just 
like Rose Raynor’s red ribbons on her pigtails, and 
danced waltz steps on their hind legs, while their 
fat great-grandmother, too old for such frivolity, 
beat time with Aunt Jane’s knitting-needle, and 
counted one, two, three! 

The cows, in her dream, looked on at the dancing 
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rather disdainfully. They were neatly dressed in 


not sprung a timber nor broken a stay, but stuod 


coats and trousers, with nice straw hats perched | on an even keel in the sand. 


rakishly on one horn, and wore gold watches 
round their necks, and carried their tails in their 
trousers pockets. 

Lyddy was a little afraid of cows usually, but 
these cows were really very nice, and Lyddy quite 
liked them; but when one of them approached 
her, and said, “Lydia, my dear, I am your long-lost 
uncle!” it was rather a shock, because she had 
expected him to look so different. 

She was trying to think of something pleasant to 
say, when suddenly Eva Geraldine ran up and 
caught her by the hand. 

“Don’t believe anything those stupid cows say, 


” 


| 
| 


said Eva Geraldine. “I know where your uncle is. | 


Come on—I’ll take you to him.” 
Off they went, full tilt, across the grass. 


| 


As Graham and I were on the lookout for profit- 
able ventures, we pricked up our ears and resolved 
to get all the information the sailor could give of 
the vessel. 

So we took him tathe French restaurant across 
the street, and while he satisfied his hunger in 
quired about the cargo. He told us the schooner 
had cleared from the Delaware River with 
kerosene, naphtha, sashes, doors and blinds for | 
Bombay. She was the Jefferson P. Westgraves, | 
American-built, but owned by Pusey & Van Dorn, 
of Marseilles. 

An hour later we were making general inquiries 
at several shipping offices as to the usual fate of 
wrecks on the Hadramaut coast. | 

“Plundered and burned by the Arabs always,” | 


“Seat! seat!” cried Aunt Jane, all at once from | one old captain told us. “And they cut the throats | 


nobody knows where, and away went Eva Geral- 
dine, as if a hundred terriers were after him. 

“Take me to my uncle! O Eva Geraldine, take 
me to my uncle!” cried Lyddy. 

But Eva Geraldine only turned and sighed, and 
shook his head, for all the world like Miss Darcy, 
and then took to his heels again. In a minute 
nothing was left of the dream but the end of his 
tail, and Aunt Jane’s voice. 

“Lyddy! Lyddy!” it called, “it’s time to get up; 
it’s six o’clock.” Then even the end of Eva Ger. 
aldine’s tail faded away. 

Lyddy’s mind went wool-gathering all the morn 
ing. She salted her bread, and tried to drink her 
coffee with her fork. All she could think of was 
her plan, which grew more fascinating and excit- 
ing the more she dwelt upon it 

Where and how to begin her search was some- 
what perplexing. But Lyddy was not as much 
overwhelmed by the vastness of her undertaking 
as might be supposed, simply because it never 
occurred to her for a minute that her uncle could 
be anywhere but in the city. 

To her, Boston was not only the hub but the tire 
of the universe. Still, it certainly was perplexing. 

Having racked her brains in vain for some 
solution of the difficulty, she decided to confide in 
Rose Raynor, and ask her advice. Accordingly 
she took her hemming out on the steps again that 
afternoon, and presently Rose appeared. 

She entered into the plan with great enthusiasm, 
but she had no advice to give. The next day, 
however, she jubilantly presented Lyddy with a 
brilliant idea in the shape of an old directory that 
belonged to her father, from which a list of John 
Smiths and their abodes might be made. Rose, of 
course, would have to do it, because otherwise 
Aunt Jane would find it out. 

“I wouldn’t have her know for anything,” said 
Lyddy, “it would spoil it all. I want to just open 
the door one day and say, ‘I’ve found your brother 
John for you, Aunt Jane, and here he is,’ and 
then she would be so pleased and—oh, it would be 
just lovely!” 

The list when made was somewhat appalling, 
but Lyddy was nothing daunted. 

“It will take a good while,” she said, “but I don’t 
care, I'll do it!” 

So the list of John Smiths was made, and Lyddy 
took it home and began to study it carefully. 


CORNELIA RATHBONE. 
(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 


ON THE HADRAMAUT SANDS. 
In TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 
A Wrecking Cruise Among the Arabs. 


We sat and fanned ourselves on the veranda of 
the Bab-el-mandeb Hotel in Aden, the hottest 
place in the world, on one of the hottest days of 
the year. The thermometer against the sanded 
pillar of the piazza in front of our chairs—in the 
shade, of course —indicated one hundred and 
eleven degrees Fahrenheit. 

Graham and I found this rather warm, for we 
had lately come down from Lake Baikal, in 
Siberia, where we had been setting up the engines 
and boilers for two Russian steamers. Buta year 
previously we had put up a telegraph line across 
lower Sumatra, and had seen the thermometer at 
one hundred and thirteen degrees in the jungle. 

A man came reeling across the street toward us, 


| 





as we sat there with our fans, and fell heavily on | 
the pavement almost at our feet. We lifted him | 


off the flags and laid him on a settee in the shade. 

“He is not drunk,” Graham observed. “It is the 
heat.” 

We sent a porter for a doctor, and meantime 
procured ice for the man’s head. 

He soon sat up and spoke. 

“It was not sunstroke, but hunger,” he said in 
broken English. “f have not eaten for two days.” 

He was a young fellow, in the garb of a sailor— 
well built, strong, with light hair and blue eyes, 
plainly a Norwegian or a Swede. He gave his 
name as Nils Bystrém. Though he spoke English 
but imperfectly, he was able to tell us that he had 
been one of the crew of a vessel wrecked on the 
Arabian coast, a hundred miles or more to the 
eastward, on the Hadramaut Sands. 


The three-master had gone ashore in a cyclone, landing, and brought out our firearms. Our steam 
and been driven high and dry on the sandy beach | whistle was blown, in the hope of scaring the 
in the night. The captain, mate and all on board, | marauding band and encouraging the defenders. 


save the cook and three men, had been swept over. 
board by enormous seas when the vessel struck. 


Nils Bystrém and another of the survivors, an | shouting, we were not more than three-quarters of 
Italian, started next day to walk along the shore, | a mile off shore. Now the firing was desultory, 
hoping to reach some inhabited place, but had | anda strange clatter as of timbers was borne out 
been waylaid by Arabs, who fired on them with | to us. 


long-barrelled guns set in rests on the ground. 

The Italian sailor was hit. Nils had seen the 
Arabs beating him on the head with their gun. 
stocks, The Swede escaped by dint of fast run- 
hing, and had travelled forty hours along the coast 
Without food or rest. 

The cook and a sailor of whom Nils spoke as “de 
yoong Amarican man” had remained on board the 
vessel. He finished by asserting that although 
this large, three-masted schooner had gone ashore 
ina gale, with a tremendous sea running, she had 





} 


| able, with Nils’s information, to 


of the crews, or, what is worse, make slaves of 
them. ’Tis the worst coast in the world to get cast | 
away on. The people are Mohammedan fanatics, 
who look on ail Christians as fair prey.” 

These reports clouded the prospect of salvage. 
We hesitated, for an effort to save even the cargo 
of the three-master at such a distance would be | 
costly. Still, to complete our investigation, we | 
went down to the pier and inquired about tugs. | 

There was but one in the harbor that day—an 
English craft, of course, called the Ajax. The 
captain, who was also the owner, took a look at | 
the sky, glanced at his barometer, and said he | 
would make a three days’ run along shore to | 
eastward for twenty dollars a day and his coal. | 

“Well, it’s risking only a hun. 
dred dollars,” Graham said to 
me. “Let’s go and see.” 

We concluded a bargain, and 
while the tug was coaling went 
up to the hotel, shifted to work- 
ing garb, and took out our breech. 
loaders. Nils Bystrém accompa. 
nied us. 

At five o’clock that afternoon 
we steamed out of the Back 
Harbor, with a good supply of 
coal. The skipper of the tug was 


conjecture pretty 
where the wreck lay. 

When an hour out of Aden we 
met the steamer Grijin, of the 
British navy, having in tow a 
“tramp” steamship, the Langs- 
Jord Hall, which had broken her 
shaft off Socotra. As we were 
passing, the Grifin signalled our 
captain to tow the disabled 
steamship to land. 

Thus our tug was “requisi- 
tioned,” and as we presumed the 
Grifin’s commander had some 
legal warrant at his back, it 
seemed prudent to yield grace- 
fully. ; 

A hawser was got out to the 
Langsford Hall, and we spent an 
unpleasant night on the tug, 
towing back into Aden. I may 
add that, owing to the informal 
ity of our tenure of the tug that 
afternoon, the owners of the 
steamship evaded payment for 
the coal we burned in taking her 
into port. 

It was nine o’clock the next 
forenoon when we had coaled 
again and got off, having lost 
sixteen hours’ time and about 
forty dollars. During the day we 
rap out along the coast, and at 
five o’clock sighted the three- 
master looming up on the sands 
at a distance of about ten miles to 
northeast. 

“Well, the Arabs haven’t burned 
her yet,” Graham observed. 

We stood in shore, intending to 
land, but a thunder-storm rose, 
with violent wind for an hour or 
more, making so rough a sea that 
in the darkness of the cloudy evening our skipper 
dared not approach the beach. We came around 
under steam about a mile off, made steerage way 
only, and waited for the showers to cease. 

We could see the shore indistinctly, but as the 
sea continued choppy with a considerable ground 
swell, we gave up hopes of landing that night. At 
an early hour Graham and I turned in for a little 
sleep. 

At about eleven o’clock, Nils, who was with the 
helmsman, came into the little cabin, and told us 
that there was firing at the wreck. Stepping out, 
we saw flashes of light against the dark shore line, 
and heard reports. 

“It’s the Arabs attacking the wreck!” Graham 
exclaimed. “Those two poor fellows aboard her 
are probably fighting for their lives against a whole | 
tribe. We are too late!” He vigorously wished | 
the Griffin at the bottom of the Red Sea for having 
delayed us. 

The reports indicated a smart fusillade. A few 
minutes later a confused sound of shouting was 
borne to us. We urged the captain to effect a 


accurately 





The Ajax worked in slowly, by the lead, until, so 
far as could be estimated from the shots and the 


Suddenly rose a vast, bright blaze that illumi- 
nated the beach for a long distance. For a second 
or two the lofty, black outline of the three-master 
appeared to stand in the foreground of a sheet of 
dazzling flames which played over the sand banks 
inshore from her. A dull explosion and wild out- 
cries followed. 

“Great heavens! They’ve blown her up!” ex. 
claimed Graham, soberly. “Well, I admire their 
pluck, poor fellows. But this is probably the end 
of our venture. But wasn’t that a blaze! They 





must have had powder or dynamite! I hope they 
took off about five hundred of those Arabs!” 

We listened but heard nothing further. 

“They are past any good we can do them, prob- 
ably,” my friend remarked. 

“But, skipper, we will lay off and on here till 
daylight, and then take a look at things. I guess 
there’s no further hurry about landing in the dark.” 

We watched for an hour or more, and then took 
a nap till five o’clock in the morning. Dawn was 
by this time faintly lighting up the shore. The 
tug backed toward the beach till we were in two 
fathoms of water, when the captain and Nils set 
Graham and myself ashore in the boat. There 
was such a surf that we had to jump out in two or 
three feet of water. They then rowed the boat 
back. 

The point where we landed was four or five 
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“No, we did not have guns; or rather there was 
no dry ammunition aboard. As for the ship, you 
see she’s all here still.” 

“Then how in the world did you manage to rais« 
such a racket and make such an illumination?’ 
asked Graham. “We saw what we took for a 
powder magazine exploding!” 

“Tam not wholly surprised,” Hubert said. “The 
fact is I found it necessary to perform a littl 
chemical experiment—for the enlightenment of the 
Moslem.” 

As he spoke he indicated the three barrels up 
the mast with a slight nod. 

Cepric P. HOWE. 


(To be continued.) 
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hundred yards to the westward of the vessel. | 


We looked to our guns, then walked cautiously 
forward. No one was visible either on boara, nor 
about her. 

“She doesn’t seem to have been damaged much 
by that explosion,” Graham remarked. 

Two of her masts were still standing. High up 
the mizzen were what appeared to be three white 
barrels, which at first we supposed had been 
hauled up to serve as a signal to vessels atsea. The 
big schooner towered up prodigiously, standing 
there high and dry on the sands. 

Such had been the power of the storm billows, 
rolling in from the Indian Ocean, that vessel and 


cargo had been driven fifteen or twenty yards | 


above the present surf line. 





“Hello there!” 


As we stood looking her over, a man hailed us 
from the heights of the deck. 

“Hello there!” The voice was cheery and ring 
ing. I responded, “Hello!” 

“English?” demanded the man. 

“American.” 

“Good! Come under the bows and I will throw 
you a line.” 

As we went around to the landward side, we 
stumbled upon the dead body of an Arab. Mean 
time a long, knotted line had been let down, and 
the man above said 

“That’s the best I can do for you.” 

“You’ve had trouble here,” Graham remarked, 
after we had clambered up. 

“A slight difficulty,” was the reply. The speaker 
Was a young man who had keen, steady blue eyes. 
“A rather numerous party called on us, last eve 
ning, and one of them met with an accident!” 

He was smooth-faced, and looked more like a 
student than a sailor; rather slim, yet muscular 


and well-formed. He could not have been more | 
than nineteen years old. A faint mustache had 


begun to show on his lip; his cool, blue eyes 
twinkled merrily sometimes. 

Graham told who we were and why we had come, 
and the youth in turn told us that his name was 
Hubert, and that he was from the United States. 
When we informed him that we had Nils Bystrém 
with us, and that the Arabs had probably murdered 
the other seaman, he said: 

“So I learned, yesterday. 
head here—to show us.” 

“The miscreants!” exclaimed Graham. 

“They don’t seem to be real nice folks,” Hubert 
replied. “I never visited in these parts before. I 
cannot say that I like the ways of the people here. 
Why, they came around here last night to shoot us 
and take possession of the Westgraves /” 

“And you and the colored cook beat them off?” 
Graham queried. “You had guns, I suppose. We 


They pbrought his 


heard an explosion last night, and supposed you | 
| black mantle, and a great three-cornered military 


had blown up the ship.” 


Justice, when equal scales she holds, is blind; 
Not cruelty nor mercy change her mind. 
Vhen some escape for that which others die, 
| Mercy to those, to these is cruelty 


| Selected. Sir J. Denham. 
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For the Companion. 


AN OPEN-AIR PARLIAMENT. 


On Sunday, the 2th of April, 1892, some Swiss 
friends took four of us Americans to witness the 
open-air Parliament of Appenzell, in which this 
year’s proceedings were of extraordinary interest 
| because the constitution of the canton was to be 
amended by popular vote. 

As the sun rose in the eastern 
Alps the church-bells of all the 
villages and towns in the canton 
began to ring. In half an hour 
thousands of mountaineers, shep 
herds, herdsmen, dairymen ani 
farmers were coming from every 
direction along smooth, white 
roads or rugged mountain paths 
toward the place of assembly at 
the village of Trogen. We had 
never before realized how many 
people lived in the little villages, 
hamlets and by-places of these 
upper Alps. 

Every man coming to vote at 
the assembly wore a sword, not 
only because this bas been for 
centuries the custom of voters, 
but because adherence to it was 
prescribed by proclamation. The 
swords were the emblem of Swiss 
citizenship. But the festival was 
of peace, as well as law, without 
a quarrel or a hot word in al) that 
multitude. 

No man may dare demand pay 
ment of a debt on this day. It is 
freedom’s day—the day when the 
richest and the poorest, the cred 
itor and the debtor, the president 
and the peasant are alike. 

Such scenes as we saw were 
taking place elsewhere in the 
Alps this morning. In several 
cantons the male inhabitants were 
collecting in some meadow or on 
some mountain slope to adopt 
laws by popular vote. 

For five hundred years this 
scene has been enacted yearly, 
and it may be enacted for a thou 
sand years to come. To these 
democratic shepherds of the Alps 
no other system seems possible. 
They desire no political revolu 
tion, and they are almost as 
changeless as their mountains. 

Besides wearing their swords, 
the voters mostly carried umbrel. 
las as walking-sticks, and all were 
in holiday attire. Every man 
wore a black hat. 

Most of the men had to come 
from six to twelve miles, and 
return home in a single day—all 
| for the privilege of a vote But the Swiss does 

not consider voting a privilege merely. It is a 

solemn, patriotic duty, and the citizen is fined who 

does not attend the meeting on the last Sunday in 

April of every year. 

The Parliament was to meet at eleven o'clock. 
Every vantage point, house-top, wall, fence, or 
height of any kind was packed with spectators. 
It was only by the wand of official authority that 
we could make our way through the dense crowd 
to the great stone building where we had seats. 
The public square was so crammed that it looked, 
from our place at an upper window, like a sea of 
black hats, apparenthy without room for another 
man. 

There was no loud laughter nor cheering, but the 
murmur of ten thousand in conversation floated 

| up to our ears. Directly below us was the raised 
platform on which the officials of state were to 
stand during the ceremony. Right and left at the 
front of the platform two swords were fixed, the 
emblems of the state’s authority. 

All around, in full view, were the beautiful 
mountains, and the green Alpine meadows; and 








| down yonder, shining like a mirror, the great 


lake. Over beyond the lake we could see German 
land; and we thought of the contrast which the 


| institutions of that monarchical country, with its 


rule of force, presented to the freedom and simple 
ways of the people before us. 

As eleven o’clock approached, guards formed a 
chain around the black mass of voters to exclude 
strangers, though there was no foot of vacant 
space. Every eye was bent on the platform. 
Suddenly silence became supreme. Then there 
was a quick sound of drums, and four hallebardiers, 
clad in the costume of the Middle Ages, mounted 
the platform. 

A band struck up the national hymn. It was 
sung by the multitude, and then the officers of 
state ascended to their places. 

The chief Landammann or governor wore a long 
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hat. The Land-Weibel or high constable and | and resumes them only in case he is reélected. 


For instance, it is now asserted that the Austra- 


other officials wore cocked-hats, and mantles of | The newly elected officers are conducted to the | lians of English descent, though they retain much 


white and black. 


| platform by the hallebardiers, and the literal | energy through one or two generations from the 


As the Landammann stepped to the front of the | mantles of office are transferred to their shoulders | original settlers, distinctly show the results of 


platform, the change from the sea of black hats 


to a sea of bare heads was astounding. Every | 


in the presence of the multitude. 


The installation, like the election, was accom- 


head was uncovered and bowed in prayer. After | plished in a few minutes. Not only had im- 





that, when hats were on 
again, the Landammann spoke. 

‘*No consideration shall move 
us to-day,” he said, ‘“‘but the 
peopie’s good. No local in- 
terests, no party or political 
advantages, only the honor of 
our country shall be thought 
of in our votes. Let us to-day be worthy of our 
freedom. I declare the parliament open.”’ 

Every man present had in his hands a copy of 
the laws about to be proposed. There was no 
wrangling of debate. Days before coming here, 
each of these mountaineers had fully made up his 
mind how to vote. There was nothing now but 
his own conscience to influence him in his action. 

Suddenly the high constable shouted in a 
stentorian voice : 

“Let every man whom it pleases to have this 
law adopted hold up his hand.”’ 

When the high constable had estimated that 
show of hands, he shouted : 

“Let every man whom it does not please to 
have this proposal adopted hold up his hand.”’ 
Usually the majorities, one way or the other, are 
so great that counting is not necessary. 

What a man is this high constable or Land- 
Weibel! His authority is not insignificant. He 
is highly respected in the canton. His voice 
could completely drown the open-air speakers on 
American or English platforms. 

When he cries out, ‘Mr. Landammann, fellow- 
citizens and dear confederates, do you accept this 
law ?”’ every one in the vast audience hears, and 


the very hills seem to echo his thundering tones. - 


A dozen proposed laws were quickly put before 
the assembly, and passed or voted down. In 
no case was there a shout of the victors or a groan 
of the defeated. Even the constitution was 
amended without a cheer. Aside from the loud 
and solemn calls of the Land-Weibel there was 
silence. 

“Fellow-citizens and dear confederates, is it 
your will that this clause be added to our consti- 
tution ?”’ Instantly the black sea of hats was 
hidden by the white sea of uplifted hands. The 
spectator was astonished that the important act 
should be done so suddenly. 

In this parliament are no signs of partizanship. 
Only one question seemed in every voter’s mind: 
Is this proposed law for the common good? 
There was not a demagogue nor a wire-puller nor 
a political boss within a mile of the place. 

A new insurance law was soon proposed to the 
assembly. Its merits had been under discussion 
for months. Every mind was made up. 

“Will you have this law, citizens and confeder- 
ates ?”’ the high constable called. 

There was a feeble, silent show of affirmative 
hands, which proved clearly thatthe answer was 
to be in the negative; and when the second call 
was made, the uplifted hands proved the measure 
overwhelmingly lost. The officials who prepared 
and proposed it were standing on the platform 
and witnessed the defeat; but there was not a 
word nor a frown from them. ‘They had learned 
the people's will, and they turned to other business 
as if nothing had happened. 

All the officers of state are elected by like shows 
of hands. There is no speaking, except that the 
aspirants for the position of high constable may 
speak five minutes each, nominate themselves, 
and prove their voices. During his speech the 
constable in office puts his regalia and hat aside, 


portant laws been 
passed, but officers 
had been elected, 
and a change in the | 
constitution adopt- 
ed in two hours. 
Then came the 
mostimpressive and 
solemn ceremony of | 
the whole. It was | 
the yearly adminis- 
tering of the oath of 
allegiance. Every | 
head was bared and | 
every hand held to- | 
ward heaven, while | 
in a slow and sol- | 
emn voice ten thou- | 


living in a warm, equable climate, without fear 
of long winters. They are said to be more care-free 
or less preoccupied, easier of temper, more viva- 
cious, extravagant and indolent. ‘The same is 
alleged of the progeny of English-speaking settlers 
in all warm climates. If it be true, the enormous 
warm countries politically owned by English- 
speakers may not be destined to influence the 
world toward the qualities and ideas of the 
northern English-speakers. 

A doubt is also thrown against the hope that 
the white English-speakers of Australia and other 
warm countries will greatly multiply. It is said 
that they incline to leave all arduous bodily labor 
to hired Africans, Asiatics, and natives of the 
Pacific Islands. These races multiply on the land 
and will, it is predicted, ultimately practically 
own it and consume nearly all its product. In 
short, the tendency of English-speakers in warm 
climates is to multiply only enough to live by 
directing the labor of dark-skinned races. 








sand patriot Swiss 
repeated with the 
Landammann the 
declaration that 
they would be good 
citizens, true to 
Switzerland, obser- 
vers of the laws 
they had made, and 
faithful to the com- 
mon good. 

This solemn oath, 
made in the open 
sunlight and wit- 
nessed by the ever- 
lasting mountains, 
seemed doubly 
made in the pres- 
ence of God. So 
impressive was the 
scene that more 
than one spectator 


tears. 

In another half- 
hour the people 
were peacefully 
wending their way 
along the white roads and up zigzag mountain- 
paths to their homes. They had done their duty 
as free citizens, and with a ceremony as simple 
and solemn as a sacrament itself. 

S. H. M. Byers. 
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BLINDNESS. 


Not so encompassed by the night are they 

Whose sealed eyes ne’er look upon t 

As those who view the miracle of morn, 

And hold the marvel-worker’s name in scorn. 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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CLIMATE AND RACE. 


Are English-speaking people destined to rule 
the world ? 
some writers think they may yet outnumber all 
other peoples combined. 

In the year 1800 they were about twenty mil- 
lions; they are now nearly six times as numerous; 
and there is no apparent check in their rate of 
increase. Should it continue for another hundred 
years there will be about seven hundred millions 
of them in the world, or nearly half as many as 
the world’s present total population. 

As the English-speakers politically own great 
territories, including all America north of Mexico, 
and the whole ‘continent’’ of Australia, their 
possible six-fold increase during the next century 
need not be stopped for lack of land. 

No wonder, then, that many writers contend 
that the ideas, if not the physical force, of the 
English-speaking peoples are destined to rule so 
generally that the peoples of other European 
languages must, as compared with them, become 
minor nations. It is even argued that all nations 
will be compelled to learn our language in order 
to share in commerce. 

This prospect is flattering to people of the 
English-speaking nations. They can see much 
reason to hope that their language may greatly 
prevail. They would like to think that their ideas 
and ways also will become those of the world at 
large. 

But the opinion that this can occur through the 
mere spread of the language is sharply contra- 
dicted, not only by the fact that the increase in 
the number of those who use it is partly accounted 
for by its adoption as the common language by 


persons of other than Anglo-Saxon race, but also | 


by observations of the effect of climate on race. 

The peculiar characteristics of Americans and 
British, the two great English-speaking nations, 
are largely due to climate. These peoples have 
had to work hard in order to live comfortably 
where nature gives little except to toil, and where 
long winters compel massive building as well as 
the storing of much food and raiment. 

Thus they have become among the most indus- 
trious, prudent, thrifty, steadfast, and moral of 
all peoples. Climate forced them to strive. Striv- 


ing increased their talents, energies, self-restraint, 
knowledge, and acquisitions from generation to 
generation. 

j can destroy. 


But what climate produces, climate 


was moved to silent | 


They have multiplied so rapidly that | 


| According to this view the future may belong 

much more to the English language than to people 
| closely resembling in character and blood the 
present users of our tongue. These and their | 
progeny will certainly long wield great influence, 
but that they can weld the world into something 
like unity seems against an ordinance of nature | 
in favor of great variety of national tempera- 
ment. 

It has been said that the destiny of the present 
English-speakers is to produce the Foremen of the 
World, and this seems more in keeping with facts 
than the opinion that they can control all climes 
and lands to the maintenance of one general 
English-like type of men and minds. 


For the Companion. 
COUNTERPARTS. 


A Reet on an artist’s canvas gazed,— 
is heart astir with pleasure manifold; 
There writ in glowing language, fae'y phrased, 
The story that his fancy oft had told. 
The artist bent him o’er the poet’s line, 
His keen eye softened to rare, tender gleams :— 
Lo! limned in vivid tone, with skill divine, 
The picture that his soul had made in dreams. 


Mrs. EMMA CARLETON. 
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THE UNITED STATES NAVY. 


An important addition is made to the new navy 
of the United States by the success of the armored 
cruiser New York, recently completed, which has 
shown on trial a speed of twenty-one and seven- 
tenths knots or nautical miles an hour. This 
makes the New York probably the fastest armored 
cruiser belonging to any navy, and would render 
it, if the United States should be at war with any 
power, a most formidable devastator of com- 
merce. 

The new navy of the United States dates prac- 
tically from August, 1882, when the act was | 
approved which authorized the construction of | 
the protected cruisers Boston, Atlanta and 
Chicago and the despatch-boat Dolphin, on | 
models which were then recognized as represent- 
ing the latest developments in naval construction 
and gunnery. The United States navy had at 
that time sunk to its lowest stage of efficiency. It 
included none but wooden vessels of obsolete 
| design, many of which had rotting timbers, and 
none of which were armed with efficient artillery. 

Since 1882 Congress has at intervals authorized 
the construction of other new ships, keeping pace 
with developments in naval construction and 
gunnery abroad, and stimulating invention in 
this direction at home. It is now estimated that 
the United States at the close of the present year 
will possess a navy which will then rank sixth in 
power among the navies of the world. 

Sixteen vessels of the new type, of various 
classes, are now in commission—that is, fully 
equipped, manned, commanded and under orders 











launched, awaiting approval or commissions, 
| completing, under construction or authorized. 
The uncompleted ships include the most formi- 
dable vessels yet authorized—the battle-ships and 
armored cruisers, the largest, most heavily armed 
| and costliest ships of the new navy. 
| No fewer than ten of the ships now building 
are classed as battle-ships, three of which, named 
the Massachusetts, the Indiana and the Oregon, 
| are under contract to be completed within the 
present year. These ships are above ten thousand 
tons’ displacement—the heaviest ships the con- 
| struction of which has yet been authorized by 
Congress. 
| Several more cruisers and smaller vessels have 
been launched and are nearly finished. Three gun- 
| boats of a new type, which are to be protected by 
| steel of a degree of impenetrability greater than 
any before known, and armed with guns adapted 
to smokeless gunpowder, were authorized at the 
| last session of Congress. 
When the construction of the new navy was | 
begun it was practically impossible to make in | 
| this country guns of the kind needed. At present | 
| these facilities have been so greatly extended that | 
| the artillery can be made in this country at a rate 
| more rapid than the vessels can be built to carry 
it. Eighty-three guns of the newest type for the | 
navy were completed in the year 1892. 
In the meantime an auxiliary navy, consisting 











of merchant steamers of the stanchest type, to 
which resort can be had in case of emergency, is 
being built up under the operations of the postal 
subsidy act of Congress and of the act which 
admitted certain foreign steamers to be registered 
as American on condition that their owners should 
build in the United States several others of equal 
size and speed. 

Another matter of interest in connection with 
the development of the navy is the encouragement 
by the Federal government of the organization of 
a naval reserve militia in the states. Several of 
the states have created such naval forces, which 
in their drill have the use of government vessels. 
These bodies would, if sufficiently developed, be 
of great assistance in the defence of the coast in 
| case of war. 

It is to be hoped most earnestly that all these 
| naval preparations, which promise to lift the 
| United States eventually into the first rank among 
| naval powers, will never see warlike service. But 
| they are made with a patriotic purpose. It is the 
| duty of the government always to avert trouble 

with foreign powers if possible. But if trouble 
| should not always be averted, it must be well to 
be prepared for the defence of our coast. 
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IN YOUR OWN TOWN. 


Besides the many thousands of people who this 
summer will visit the World’s Fair and the moun. 
tains and the seaside, there will yet be many who 
will long to go, but cannot. They must be disap- 
pointed; yet after all there are few instances in 
which to stay at home need be regarded in the 
light of a hardship. 

Man has been generous and nature lavish in our 
country, and the town or city or village that is not 
worth more study, exploration and investigation 
than its inhabitants commonly vouchsafe to it is 
rare indeed. 

It is an old joke that the native Londoner never 
visits the Tower of London, and often has not 
seen the interior of Westminster Abbey. The 
same rule frequently holds good in America. It is 
the stranger or suburban visitor who takes the 
trouble to visit the objects of historical interest in 
our cities, or the localities where important events 
have taken place. It is the summer boarder or the 
art student who discovers the view from the hill 
behind the village meeting-house, and the charm 
of the country by-lanes down which the cows come 
home at sunset. 

How many Bostonians know their Boston? How 
many New Yorkers know New York? How many 
of those even who know the museums, galleries 
and parks of their city know thoroughly the beau- 
ties of its suburbs, easily attainable in these days 
of horse-cars and of electricity ? 

There is no place cooler or pleasanter in a hot 
summer day than an open horse or electric car, 
speeding along the shining rails at a pace sufficient 
to make its own breeze for its own passengers, 
taking them smoothly as a magic carpet from 
scorching pavements and stifling, tall buildings 
into regions of lawns and villas, fountains, flowers 
and trees. A recent writer has called these useful 
vehicles, so cheap and so comfortable, “the tri- 
umphal cars of democracy.” Our stay-at-home 
citizens have a good deal of very interesting travel 
within reach by making good use of their privi- 
leges in this one respect. 

The residents of small towns may not be able to 
ride, but how few of them make the most of the 
places to which they can walk? How many of the 
prettiest roads have they traversed, how often 
have they left the beaten way for nameless knoll 
or grove, or discovered for themselves the shadowy 
paths of the wood-cutter, or sought out the birch- 
grown lane where gipsies camp, or taken a twi- 
light stroll through upland pastures where lonely 
cowbells tinkle among bayberry and sweet fern? 

Some of the dwellers in the actual country know 
these pleasures, but oddly enough those who live 
barely a mile or two distant often miss them alto- 
gether, or journey with expense and trouble to 
places perhaps more striking, yet hardly more 
beautiful, which fashion or a guide-book have 
made known to them by name. 

Until we know thoroughly the place where we 
live, and know, too, the neighborhood, for miles 
around by road and field, there are opportunities 
for travel enough for most of us without leaving 
home. 


at sea. But this is but a beginning of the new ——— 
navy. Twenty-nine other craft are now either REBUKED. 


An interesting story was recently told of the 
Princess May, who is engaged to Prince George, 
the heir presumptive to the English crown. 

The princess, accompanied by a chaperone, was 
driving along a quiet lane near Hammersmith, 
when they encountered a costermonger, whose 
cart, loaded with fruit and vegetables, stood in the 
road, while he was mercilessly beating a miserable 
half-starved donkey. 

The princess gently remonstrated with the man, 
but his only reply was oaths and a shower of 
vindictive blows on the poor beast’s back. She 
ordered her footman to take the club from him, on 
which the costermonger shouted for a policeman, 
and insisted that the footman and “the woman” 
should both be arrested; he for assault, and his 
mistress for “aiding and abetting” him. 

The officer, recognizing her, saluted the princess, 
on which the terrified coster in utter confusion 
and fright fell on his knees crying, “*’Ave mercy, 
your ’ighness. Jack’s been a good friend, an’ I’ve 
served him bad, but I’ll never raise stick to him 
again if you’ll let me off this time.” 

“The man who will kneel to me will beat his 
donkey.” said the disgusted young lady. 

Taking out her pocketbook she insisted that the 
man should sell her the miserable animal, and 
ordered it to be taken to the park at Richmond, at 
the same time assuring the wretched coster that 
he would be held accountable for future abuses of 
any animal he might purchase with the money 
he had received for this. 

The course of the princess was not perhaps that 
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which an older and wiser woman would have 
chosen. But it argues much in favor of the use- 
fulness of possibly the future queen of Great 
Britain that her sympathies respond to the misery 
of even so humble a subject as a poor donkey. 


* 
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DANIEL WEBSTER’S CHILDHOOD. 


The childhood of Daniel Webster did not show 
the man. He was acrying baby and a pale, weak, 
tickly boy, the slimmest child in the family; but 
at manhood he had a large, stately frame, a mas- 
sive head and an iron constitution. The change 
had been effected by working on his father’s farm, 
indulging in outdoor sports, and living a frugal, 
temperate life. 

So robust and large was his body and so impres- 
sive was his walk that the coal-heavers of London 
paused in their work to stare at him as he passed 
them. 

Sydney Smith likened him to “a steam-engine in 





trousers,” adding he is “a living lie, because no | 


man on earth could be as great as he looked.” 

Carlyle called him “a parliamentary Hercules,” 
whom “one would incline at sight to back against 
the world.” 

Perhaps the greatest physical compliment he 
ever received was that paid to his mountain of a 
head. When Thorwaldsen, the Danish sculptor, 
saw Webster’s bust in Powers’s studio in Rome, 
he exclaimed: “Oh, a design for Jupiter, I see!” 

With difficulty he was made to believe that it 
was the head of an American. 

Webster’s early life contradicts the popular 
notion that man is the creature of circumstances. 
He, on the contrary, made circumstances his crea- 
tures. One of his friends, writing after his death, 
said: 

“His school time was much interrupted, and 


for an education was continued from his early 
childhood to his thirtieth year. Every step in 
advance was contested by obstacles which he met 
with a lion heart, and with a lion’s courage over- 
threw. 

“His books were few at this time. There were 
a copy of Watts’s Hymns, a cheap pamphlet copy of 
Pope’s ‘Essay on Man’ and the Bible, from which 
he first learned to read, together with an occasional 
almanac. He used to say that at the age of four- 
teen he could recite the whole of the ‘Essay on 
Man.’ 

“He entered Dartmouth College in 1797, but was 
desperately poor: A friend sent a recipe while at 
college for greasing his boots. He wrote back 
and thanked him very politely. ‘But,’ he added, 
‘my boots need other doctoring, for they not only 
admit water, but even peas and gravel-stones.’ ” 


* 
—?> 





NOT A GOOD REASON. 


“Yes,” said a Congressman at Washington, 
“we’re all in favor of Brown’s appointment to the 
consulate.” 

“Are his qualifications especially high?” the 
Congressman was asked. 

“Qualifications!” he replied. “It isn’t a ques- 
tion of qualifications. The simple fact is, Brown 
is so hard up that nobody on earth knows what 
will become of him if he doesn’t get this office.” 

Whether Mr. Brown obtained the appointment 
or not is not reported, but all thinking readers will 
agree that the reason given why he should be 
named for it was no reason at all. 

A person may be very poor indeed and in much 
need of money, and still be a proper person to 
appoint to public office. A man’s poverty certainly 
should not be counted against him in considering 
his name for an appointment; but neither should 
it be counted in his favor. 

The unworthy view of the public service that it 
is a proper place of refuge for those who cannot 
obtain a living in any other occupation is held by 
far too many people. “It’s a government office 
for me or the poorhouse!” they may exclaim, and 
at once their friends set about obtaining the gov- 
ernment office if possible. 

There is nothing discreditable in an ambition to 
hold a public office. Such an office assuredly 
should be an honorable thing, and its possession 
a demonstration of the holder’s honesty of charac- 
ter and capability. 

But the public service will not carry with it such 
an honorable guarantee unless those who hold it 
are known to be indeed honest and capable, and 
not mere pensioners, for any reason, on the public 
bounty. 


ee 
MERRY CLERGYMAN. 


The Rey. Joseph Haven, who preached in Roch- 
ester, New Hampshire, during the last quarter of 
the last century, has been always remembered for 
his genial spirit and his inexhaustible humor. 
One story told of him has many parallels, but it is 
quite as likely to be true in his case as in any. 

A boy had been guilty of some grave offence, 
and yet would not confess it. 

“I can tell who did it,” said the parson, and 
accordingly he called together all the boys sus- 
pected, and explained to them that he had confined 
4 rooster under a kettle in a darkened room. One 
after another, they must pass in and touch the 
kettle; when the guilty boy touched it, he might 
expect to hear the rooster crow. 

The lads filed in, and out again, and were made to 
display their fingers. All but those of one lad 
were sooty; he, the guilty one, had not ventured 
to touch the telltale kettle. 

One day the old minister was measuring some 
land, carrying one end of the chain while a young 
man carried the other. Just as they were drawing 
it tight, the young man quoted the adage: 

“Satan can only go the length of his chain.” 

“Pull, pull!” instantly replied Mr. Haven. “We 
will see!” 

Walking in his garden with a friend, they came 
to a tree laden with very fair, inviting apples. 

“There,” said Mr. Haven, picking one of the 
finest, and presenting it to his friend, “I recom- 
mend you to try that apple!” 

, His expectations excited, and his mouth water- 
ing, the gentleman took a generous bite, and found 
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|}and were abused in turn. 





| prisoners swore they were innocent. 


’ | far everything went to convict the culprits, but the 
from his own lips I learned that Webster’s struggle | question of provocation given and received had 


| is more talked of among the young fellows than | 





only astringent bitterness. Mr. Haven looked | 
merrily into his puckered face. 

“They need recommending, don’t they?” said 
he. 


CADI AND COUNCIL. 


Justice is the end of government, and every 
nation has its own peculiar method by which this 
end is achieved. In “Our Future Highway to 
India” an interesting trial is described. There 
had been a riot and one man had been hurt. The 
ringleaders in the riot were now put on trial, and 
a curious sight it was. 


The cadi and council were seated round a table. | 
An officer called the “kaimacan” had conducted us 
to the place where the trial was going on, and the 
party was accommodated on a divan. The prison- 
ers were brought in under strong guard, the 
wounded man and the doctor being at the other | 
end of our divan. The whole place was crowded 
with witnesses and spectators. 

more peculiar trial was never seen; every one 
gesticulating, shouting and yelling. The prisoners 
abused kaimacan, adi, court, end everything else, 
The noise went on 
mecenens till it seemed as if the roof was about 
to fly off. 
Suddenly there would come a lull and every one, 
——— guards and all, would commence smok- 
ng cigarettes. The ringleader in the riot coolly 
took a light from one of the members of the court. 
After a pause, and with their lungs refreshed by 
the soothing fumes of tobacco, they would all 
again burst forth in chorus, and the noise would be 
worse than before. 

I know not how the clerk to the court managed 
to keep his notes of the evidence, but perhaps he 
was accustomed to such scenes, and managed to 
take down a fair description of what had occurred. 

Though there was fresh blood on their clothes, 
and some long hairs were sticking to the sword of 
the one who had actually struck the blow, the 
Luckily the 
case did not rest on frail testimony, as an officer 
had been present and seen the man cut down. So 


to be debated before the punishment could be 
awarded. 


THEY KNEW A POET. 

“Fifty odd years ago the general atmosphere of 
undergraduate life at Harvard College was liter- 
ary,” says Dr. Edward Everett Hale. “Very much 
more so than it is now,” he adds, when “athletics 


any other one subject. 


“In my day literature and matters connected with 
belles-lettres were decidedly ahead of all other 
os that yo us. In lectures, in societies, 
= discussions, literary subjects took a very large 
place. 

“We were enthusiasts about Byron; Moore’s 
‘Life of Byron’ was a familiar book to everybody. 
The poems of Coleridge, Shelley and Keats had 
just been republished here in one great volume, and 
we were quite familiar with them. 

“While we were in college Mr. Emerson returned 
from Europe with the first volume of Tennyson. 


| tion and promotes the growth of the hair. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
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Short Talks on Life Insurance. 


TALK 31. 


Two Systems 


of Life Insurance are contesting the 
field for public favor—the Old Line 
and the New. The former involves 
the accumulation of vast sums of| 
money, and so exacts heavy payments | 
from the insured. The latter does not 
hold these enormous “reserves” and 
yet does hold an amount ample for 
safety, and so can furnish insurance 
at far lower rates. 
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We recognized the king at once. We p that 
volume, which Lowell had borrowed from him, 
from hand to hand; and because we could not 
have the book, we copied it, and had the verses in 
manuscript. 

“It was a very fine instance, it seems to me, of the 
prompt prescience of young people in knowing 
where the light was to break forth. 

“By the same token, I always like to say that we 
knew just as well that James Lowell was to be one 
of the — poets of his time as we know now 
that he has been one.” 





OF USE. 

It is often those who are most poetic and sensi- 
tive who best appreciate the homely joy of prac- 
tical cares. “1 love to have her come,” said a 
farmer’s wife, of an artist friend who was accus- 
tomed to make her a summer visit. “She seems to 
enjoy everything so! It’s a real pleasure to see 
her shell peas and wipe the dishes!”” Commodore 
Bridge says of Hawthorne, in his recent “Recol- 
lections,” that the novelist was always glad to visit 
the friends in whose society he felt no restraint. 

On one occasion, after my return from an African 
and European cruise, I was ordered to the Ports- 
mouth station, where we were hardly settled at 
housekeeping when Hawthorne came to see us. 

The hall was encumbered with boxes, the sight 
of which made him feel his visit to be inopportune, 
and he said quickly: 

“I have just come for an hour or two to see you, 
and must return this evening.” 

Mrs. Bridge, seeing that he was only afraid of 
incommoding us, at once answered: 

“Must you desert us, when I need your aid in 
unpacking these boxes?” 

“Will you really let me help you?” he asked. 

Her joking answer, assuring him of her pleasure 
in gaining a helper so strong, both in muscle and 
intelligence, put him entirely at his ease, and for 
a week he made himself useful on all possible 
occasions. 


CHANGES IN THE DEAD SEA. 


The curious statement is published in the organ 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund, on the author- 
ity of Doctor Lorter, that the Dead Sea loses every 
day by evaporation several million tons of water. 
Doctor Lorter says this enormous mass is easily 
drawn up by the rays of the sun, the valley where. 
in the sea lies being one of the hottest points on 
the globe. 





This vast basin is remarkable as being the 4 
est depression upon the surface of the earth. It is 
thirteen hundred feet below the level of the Med- | 
iterranean, and rocky walls rising twenty-six 
hundred feet in height surround it on all sides. It | 
is nourished only by the river Jordan, and there | 
being no outlet, its entire tribute of water must be 
absorbed by evaporation only. | 

Doctor Lorter says that the waters of the lake | 
are concentrating more and more, and so great has | 
its density become that the human body floats on | 
the surface without the slightest exertion of hands 
or feet. 


A WARNING. 


Superstitious people are alarmed by the unusual 
or the unexpected. Occasionally, in a late, cold 
spring, English birds will tap onthe house-windows 
in hopes of a meal. If the inmates are supersti- 
tious, the tapping is looked upon as a warning. 


A doctor was one day in February summoned in 
haste to a farm-house on the moor. He found an 
old man in bed, but in perfect health, and asked | 
why he had been sent for. | 

“Why, sir,’ answered the daughter-in-law, | 
“there came a little robin about the door. We 
knowed it was a ‘call,’ and we thought it must be | 
granfer; so we put *im in bed and sent for you.” 
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For the Companion. 


THE HERMIT THRUSH. 


Over the tops of the trees 
And over the shallow stream 
The shepherd of sunset frees 
The amber phantoms of dream. 
The time is the time of vision; 
The hour is the hour of calm; 
Hark! On the stillness Elysian 
Breaks how divine a psalm! 
Oh, clear in the sphere of the air, 
lear, clear, tender and far, 
Our aspiration of prayer 
Unto eve’s clear star! 


O singer serene, secure, 
From thy throat of silver and dew 
What transport lonely and pure, 
Unchanging, endlessly new,— 
An unremembrance of mirth 
And a contemplation of tears, 
As if the musing of earth 
Communed with the dreams of the years! 
Oh, clear in the sphere of the air, 
Clear, clear, tender and far, 
Our aspiration of prayer 
Unto eve’s clear star! 
O cloistral ecstatic, thy call 
In the cool, green aisies of the leaves 
Is the shrine of a power by whose spell 
Vhoso hears aspires and believes! 
O hermit of evening, thine hour 
Is the sacrament of desire, 
When love hath a heavenlier flower 
And passion a holier fire! 
Oh, clear in the sphere of the air, 
Clear, clear, tender and far, 
Our aspiration of prayer 
Unto eve’s clear star! 


CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 
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For the Companion. 


WHAT IS A PATENT? 


Dr. Adam Smith, the author of “The Wealth 
of Nations,’ tells an interesting story of a boy 
who made a great invention. This boy was 
employed in attending a steam-engine, and 
was obliged constantly to open and shut 
alternately the communication between the 
boiler and the cylinder, according as the 
piston either ascended or descended. 

This boy liked to play with his companions, 
as all boys do; and the monotonous service 
which he was obliged to perform led him to 
observe that, by tying a string to the handle 
of the valve which opened the communication 
and also to another part of the machine, 
the valve would open and shut without his 
assistance, and thus leave him at entire liberty 
to play with the rest of the boys. 

The lad made one of the greatest improve- 
ments that has ever been made in the steam- 
engine. Had he lived in this country and 
made the same invention he would have been 
advised to take out letters patent. 

That is to say, he would have said to the 
United States government that he had made 
a valuable invention in steam-engines; or, 
rather, that he had invented a great improve- 
ment in the working of steam-engines. He 
would have petitioned the government, there- 
fore, to grant to him letters patent for his 
invention. 

To this petition he would have attached a 
drawing showing the exact operation of the 
devices by which the valve of the engine could 
be opened and shut without the assistance 
of the human hand. He would also have 


In the second place, the alleged invention must 
be useful—not a trivial thing, but something of 
utility to mankind. These two elements must 
exist in every invention; otherwise it is not what 
law calls “patentable.” 

Many people think they can secure letters 
patent for the adaptation of some old thing toa 
new purpose. This will not do, unless the adap- 
tation requires invention; as, for instance, should | 
A secure a patent for a rock drill, B could not | 
secure a patent for the same drill for drilling | 
something besides rock. 

So if A secured a patent which involved the use | 


monopoly the right to sustain his claims in the 
United States courts. 

The litigation under patents is usually very 
long and very expensive, but after a court has 
decided that the government did right in granting 
a patent, the patent is of far greater value than 
before such claim has been passed upon by the 
courts. 

Any state could grant a patent if it chose; but 
as the national government has assumed the 
right, through the constitution, to grant patents, 
it would be foolish for individual states to grant 
any such monopoly as a patent carries with it, 


in the soft soil were the footprints of several huge 
timber wolves. Following their tracks where 
they left the cow the settler soon discovered that 
there were three of them. 

He came back that night and sat up in the 
clear, cold moonlight to’ get a shot at the 
marauders if they returned; but the cunning 
beasts circled around, got his wind and made off 
without giving him a chance at them. No animal 
is more difficult to outwit than one of these great 
wolves. 

After this he carefully housed his stock at 
night and watched it during the day, keeping even 


of certain metals or materials in the construction | because that monopoly would be good only within 
of a machine, B could not get a patent ‘by | the state granting it, while the United States 
substituting other metals or materials for those patent is good throughout the territory of the 


described or used by A, unless the adaptation of | 
other metals and materials required invention of 
itself independent of the mere construction. 

When the United States government has found 
that a man has really invented something useful 
to mankind it will, through its Patent Office, 
issue letters patent; that is, letters open to the 
world declaring that the inventor has invented 
such and such a thing, and is therefore entitled 
to the sole use and profit arising from the use of 
such invention for seventeen years. 

If anybody else should make, sell or use the 
patented invention, the patentee—that is, the one | 
who secures the patent for his invention—can | 
prosecute in the United States courts the one who 
makes the thing without authority. 

If he can prove his claim as the original and 
true inventor of the machine or thing patented, 
the court will iccue an order prohibiting the 
infringer from using the patentee’s property, and 
if he has used it for profit or gain, will compel 
him to pay the patentee whatever is just and 
lawful. 

The one who receives a patent can, by license 
or sale, authorize anybody else to use his inven- 











whole country. Carrot D. WRIGHT. 
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For the Companion. 


TALES TOLD BY A RANCH 
FIRESIDE. 
I.—Wolfish Marauders. 


Around my ranch the wolves molest full-grown 
animals but seldom, and never, so far as I know, 
attack or threaten human beings. They often 
kill calves and colts, and in one or two rare 
instances I have known of their hamstringing | 
and tearing to pieces cows and steers. Westward 
of the Rockies, however, from the great main 





divide of the continent to the coast-line of British 
Columbia, Washington and Oregon, the wolves | 
are larger and fiercer. 

Our plains wolf is usually called the buffalo 
wolf, and varies from gray to white in color. | 
The great timber wolf which haunts the deep | 
forests of the northern Rockies and the coast | 
ranges resembles ours in color, but has better, | 





The tast of the 


described exactly, in proper terms and by the use | tion; but if any one uses bis invention without 
of letters referring to different parts of the draw- | such license or purchase he is what the law calls 


Robber Wolves. 


and on the whole darker, fur; is a longer-legged, 
longer-toothed, more sinewy beast. 


the dogs from wandering off into the forest. One 
clear, cold day he took out his oxen to haul in 
some logs from a couple of miles up the mountain. 
On his second trip down some accident occurred 
which made it necessary for him to leave the 
yoke of steers hitched to a tree, and go back to 
the house for some tools. 

He had no idea that there was any danger in 
thus leaving the animals, for it did not occur to 
him that the wolves would dare to make ,an 
assault in open daylight where he had been 
passing and repassing along the road. 

He went down to the cabin, got the axe and 
whatever tools were needed, and returned toward 
the oxen with one of his dogs frisking beside him. 

On nearing the place where the oxen had been 
left, the dog suddenly pricked up its ears and 
raced off ahead of him. Stopping for a moment 
to listen, he heard up the mountain-side a crash- 
ing and struggling in the bushes and a savage 
growling and snarling, and instantly knew that 
his poor steers had been attacked by the wolves. 

Shouting at the top of his voice, he ran up 
toward the place and soon heard the clamorous 
baying of the dog. On reaching a bend in the 
road he saw before him a scene of destruction. 

The three wolves had come down the road 
and suddenly assailed the oxen, which, yoked 

as they were to a heavy sledge, and in 
addition tied to a tree, were unable either 
to escape or to make any resistance. The 
savage beasts had overthrown them and torn 
them terribly, although in their frantic dying 
struggles the oxen had overturned the sledge 
and smashed many of the neighboring sap- 
lings and small trees. 

When the man came up, the three wolves 
were ravening on the warm flesh, while the 
dog, at some distance off, was baying and 
afraid to come near them. 

The wolves at first seemed inclined to resist 
the man’s approach. His rifle had been left 
in the sledge, and was lying overturned in 
the snow some thirty feet from the wolves, 
so that he had only his axe. 

He advanced toward them, shouting and 
brandishing his weapon, and the dog, 
taking courage, went on slightly ahead of 
him. Two of the wolves slunk slowly off; 
the third, a huge gray beast, stood with its 
forepaws on one of the oxen, glaring at him 
and declining to leave. 

The settler came on to within ten yards, 
and then skirted around to where his rifle lay 
in the snow, keeping a sharp lookout on the 
wolf for fear it might jump on him. On 
picking up the rifle he found that the snow 
had caked in the lock, and for a momeut or 
two he was busy putting it in order. 

During this time the great gray wolf 
wrenched the fore shoulder from the ox and 

trotted off with it into the forest. The two others 
then slouched along the edge of the clearing to join 


ing, the method of working the different parts of 
an engine necessary to open and shut the valve. 

At the close of his description, which is called | 
in law a specification, he would have claimed the 
combination of certain parts of an engine as his | 
invention, and these parts would have been those 
which, working together codrdinately,—that is, 
with equal power and with equal force,—accom- 
plished the opening and shutting of the valve. 

After having made his petition and described 
with drawings his exact invention, he would have 
sent the petition to the United States Commissioner 
of Patents at Washington. 

His application for a patent would have been 
referred to the proper officer, called an examiner, 
whose business it would have been to examine 
the alleged invention as to its novelty and its 
utility; and if he had found that the boy was the 
real and first inventor of the devices claimed to 
have been invented by him, and that they per- 
formed a useful purpose, then letters patent 
would have been granted. 


an “‘infringer.”’ 

There are, of course, many very fine and subtle 
distinctions in considering whether a man has 
invented anything or not, and also in considering 
whether a machine or device is an infringement 
upon a patented machine or device. 

Invention, so far as one is entitled to secure | 
Jetters patent, is not limited to machines or to 
mechanical things, but includes chemical com- | 
pounds and trade-marks. But the term under | 
which patents are issued for trade-marks differs | 
from that for inventions generally. 

People sometimes think they can secure letters | 
patent for ideas or principles. This is not true. | 
They can only secure patents for the thing that 
embodies an idea, or a principle as exhibited in a 
working machine, tool or device, or as involved 
in a discovery of some compound. The idea or 
the principle must be tangible, and not rest 
simply in thought. 

Patents are sometimes very profitable; but it 








Of course the inventor of this particular device 


often requires a great deal of money te develop | 


| the utility of a thing which has been patented. | 


In winter the timber wolves become very bold, | their comrade; but the settler was in time, by a 
and then sometimes attack man. Whenever the | quick shot, to take partial vengeance by breaking 
snow 1s on the ground they become dangerous to | the back of the rearmost of the three. 
the settlers’ live stock. Sometimes singly, but! ‘he dog rushed forward and shook the dying 
more often in twos or threes, they will boldly | beast and then, excited by the blood, dashed into 
assail the largest horse or horned animal. Unlike | the forest after the two others. He had not gone 
the panther they rarely make their main attack a hundred yards before the man heard him yell 
at the throat, preferring to hamstring their prey | in agony, and hurrying toward him through the 
and then tear out the flanks and stomach. | snow, found him lying with his throat and flanks 

A settler in northern Idaho once told me of the | cut open. 
damage a small party of these great wolves Evidently as soon as the two wolves had got 
inflicted on him, and the way in which he finaily | out of rifle-shot they had turned savagely on the 
got rid of them. unfortunate dog and killed him. 

His little outlying farm was situated in the The settler, furious at his loss and misfortune, 
heart of a great pine and spruce forest well up in | instantly went down to the nearest neighbor to 
the mountains. There were some beaver meadows | borrow two large steel bear-traps, which he 
along the banks of the stream by which his log intended to set by some bait. 
house stood, and there were open glades in the! ‘Three nights afterward oye of his enemies 
valleys and on the hillsides, while a stump-dotted | bearded him on his very threshold; for as one of 
clearing surrounded his cabin. | the dogs was walking from the barn over to the 

He had put up a log barn and farm-yard corral; | house just after nightfall a great wolf suddenly 
and his live stock consisted of a horse, a mare | galloped out of the darkness, overthrew and 
with her colt, a yoke of oxen for plowing his throttled the dog in the twinkling of an eye, 


which 1 have named could have secured a patent | So people often run after an invention as a boy | grain land, and a milch cow, together with four | though it was a large and strong beast, and 
in England; but until within recent years the|runs after the will-o’-the-wisp, without ever | powerful dogs accustomed to battle with wild | started to drag the animal into the bushes. 


expense there has been so great that a poor | finding any results which will bring them any | beasts. 


mechanic could not afford to take out a patent 
for his invention uniess he had help. | 


The essential principles of a patent involve | spending much money in undertaking to make | out to pick up her living in the woods during the 


| 


profit. . 
One should be exceedingly careful before | 


The two remaining dogs, however, rushed 

Early one winter the wolves made their first | forward to the rescue of their comrade, and as 
descent upon him. The milch cow had been left | the man appeared at the same moment, the wolf 
sullenly drew off into the thicket. Immediately 


several features which every inventor should large profits through inventions; but when inven- | daytime, as it was certain that she would return | the man set one of the iron traps by the body of 


know before he seeks to obtain one. 


| tions are useful and simplify mechanical methods 


In the first place, he should be the first or| or processes, when they will actually do some- 
original inventor of his machine or the first | thing by machmery or otherwise which has been 
discoverer of his device. If some one had vented | laboriously done by hand, then one may consider 
the same thing before the petitioner invented it, | that he has a useful and a profitable invention. 
and had put his invention into use, or had| A mistake which inventors make when they 
described it in some public work or print, then | first undertake to secure a patent is, that if they 
the petitioner could not secure a patent. |do persuade the government to grant them a 


It often happens that two or more persons will | patent the government will then protect them in | 


have invented, and honestly, the same thing, each | all ways. 
knowing nothing of the work of the other. 


This is not so. The government 
But | simply grants a monopoly and enables the one 


the one who first described and used it would be | who holds the monopoly to prevent all others | 
from using it; and it gives to the owner of the | 


the one entitled to a patent. 


at night to her calf in the yard. On the day in 
| question, however, she did not come back; and 
/early the next morning the settler started out to 
look for her, taking his dogs with him. 
| A mile from the house, in an open glade, the 
| dogs suddenly struck the trail of some wild beast 
| of a dangerous kind, as was indicated by the 
bristling of their hair and their low growling. 
This trail led up the mountain, but the settler 
called his dogs away from it and forced them to 
follow it back-the other way until he came toa 
little glade, in which lay the remains of the cow. 
There the ground was very much tora up, and 


the dead dog, and went back into his house. 

In an hour afterward the wolf returned. The 
carcass had been left not a hundred yards from 
the hut, and the spring of the trap and the savage 
growl of pain of the wolf were both distinctly 
audible. 

Seizing a torch and his ‘axe, the settler threw 
open the door and rushed out with his dogs, 
which raced ahead. As he ran up toward the 
trap a furious worrying and snarling told him 
that the trapped wolf was being throttled by the 
comrades of the dead dog. 

On reaching the scene of conflict the torch 
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showed the wolf held firmly by one forepaw, and 
yet holding his own fairly well against the two 
powerful dogs, both of which he had wounded. 


However, they had him fast, one by the side of | 
the neck and the other by the flank, and the | 


settler put an end to the conflict with his axe. 
After this he believed he was safe, as he did not 


suppose that the third wolf would linger around | 


the neighborhood where the other two had been 
killed. For six weeks, indeed, he saw no sign of 
it. Then one day he came across the huge foot- 
prints of the robber in the snow, where it had 
been walking around and around the house. 
Again it went off and did not come back until 
early in the spring. 

This wolf was, as he saw by the tracks, the 
largest of the three—probably the one which had 
stood on the body of the ox and defied him as he 
approached. The game had been driven by the 
snow from the neighboring mountains, and 
evidently the brute was very hungry. 

One morning early the settler decided to go 
down the mountain, and accordingly saddled his 
horse. In putting on the bridle the horse for 


some reason took fright at him, broke off and ran | 


away up the wood road. He followed it at once. 

After going half a mile he topped a slight rise 
and saw the horse in a beaver meadow, some six 
hundred yards ahead. As he saw it he also 
noticed a great gray figure come galloping out of 
the spruce woods through the snow toward the 
unfortunate animal. 

The horse saw his foe at the same moment, and 
started down the road on a desperate run. But 
before he could get under way the wolf galloped 
alongside and seized it by the outstretched hock 
with such violence that the teeth met clean 
through the sinews, and the horse was brought 
down on his haunches. 

It gave a piercing whinny of despair, and the 
wolf let go for a moment. But the instant the 
horse again attempted to start off it was seized 
by the other hock and completely hamstrung. 
Before the man could come up its flank was torn 
open and its life was extinct. Nevertheless the 
settler drove off the wolf before it had a chance 
to snatch more than a mouthful or two. 

He brought out the mare and dragged the 
saddle horse down to his cabin, where he left it 
outside the door, intending to use it as bait the 
following day. That same evening, however, the 
wolf, evidently maddened with hunger, visited 
the farm-house. 

It was just dusk, and the mare and her colt 
were in the corral, when the great gray beast 
crept up to the outside and leaped suddenly over 
the high stockade to get at the colt, which ran 
frantically toward the mare. As the wolf followed, 
the mare, wheeling around, lashed out with her 
hind legs and struck him squarely in the face, 
breaking his lower jaw. 

The scuffle had called out the dogs, which 
rushed furiously to the rescue. The wolf turned 
and galloped toward the stockade, but stunned 
by the mare’s blow, he missed his jump the first 
time and fell backward. As he rose one of the 
dogs seized him by the ham. 

He fought savagely, but with his broken under 
jaw he could do little damage. When the settler, 
roused by the tumult, rushed in with his rifle, it 
was to find the last one of the tliree beasts which 
had done him so much damage dying under the 
fangs of the dogs. THEODORE RooseveELt. 
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A GLIMPSE OF SWITZERLAND. 
By Hon. John D. Washburn, 


Late U. S. Minister to Switzerland. 


A group of Swiss boys, a dozen perhaps in all, 
are playing on the lawn in front of my neighbor's 
house close by. It is Saturday afternoon, and 
my neighbor's son, a bright lad of fifteen years, 
acts as host and leader of the sports. Their joy 
is full, and well it may be, for the scene is an 
inspiration of itself. 

The sunshine is bright, the flowers are gay, and 
the lawn like a velvet carpet. Just below flows 
the Aar, green and cold from the glacier, and 
sparkling in the sun. Beyond, the gray cathedral 
city, sleeping and perhaps dreamy, in the valley. 
Still farther the mass of the Gurten, a thousand 
feet above the river, rich in verdure and foliage. 
And farther still, bounding the eastern view in 
silent majesty, the range of the Oberland, white 
to the summit with eternal snow. 

There rises the sharp cone of the Schreckhorn, 
there the solid bastions of the Wetterhorn; in 
farther distance the dazzling peak of the Finster- 
aarhorn ; and as the central piece and background 
of this superb tableau the three giants of the 
Oberland. 

You know the ancient legend about these 
mountains. The peasants have had, from ancient 
times, a story that the Ménch (monk) stands 
between the other two to protect the Jungfrau 
(maiden) from the advances or assault of the 
Eiger (ogre). 

But our boys do not stop to gaze on beauties 
which, however enchanting to the stranger eye, 
have been from their infancy too familiar to 
challenge their attention, especially on this féte 
day of the week. Yet, unconsciously perhaps, 
they feel their influence. 

I note their animated faces and the bounding 
elasticity of their movements. Still there is great 





| courtesy in their demeanor and bearing toward 
|}one another. They are hearty, at times loud, 
| but not for a moment coarse or boisterous. 
| Courtesy is one of the characteristics of Swiss 
boys, peasant or bourgeois, at work or at play. 
The boys seem to recognize their host as a 
natural leader. Whether that grows out of the 
prestige awarded him as host, or out of some 


native superiority on his part, I can at present ) 


only guess. But I find all boys, everywhere, 
recognizing leadership; just as, in after life, men 
recognize and follow those whom we call “born 
leaders.”” They, like men, are willing, nay, 
desire, to be led and to follow; but they want to 
be well led, and not over the precipice nor into 
the ditch. 


their play-day and in their games, are to present 
to me, and you through me, an illustration of 
/each of the three chief characteristics of Swiss 
| civilization! A slight effort of the imagination 
may make all this quite clear. 


As the afternoon wears on they play succes- | 


sively at ‘‘School,” at ‘Soldiering,’’ and at 
“Government.”” In all these scenes of the 
juvenile drama the son of my neighbor is chief. 

Take the “‘School”’ first. It is not very long in 
| session, for I fancy the next scene is already in 
| the minds of the boy actors. 


My neighbor's son is on the tribune. 
There is a brief and dignified opening. 
A few commonplaces of nominal in- 
struction are gone through with, a few 
dogmas as to conduct, respect to superi- 
ors, manners, are recited by the master, 
and soon, at a glad moment, a merry 
hurrah broke forth, and the boys are, 
in a flash of light as it were, scattered 
over the lawn. 

Now they have unconsciously brought 
to the attention of the observing stranger 
the subject of education in Switzerland. 

I know of no country where education 
is so absolutely universal. 

It is compulsory on every class. All 
sorts and conditions of men must sub- 
mit their children to its mandate and discipline. 
It is the boast of the republic that an illiterate 
native is an absolute impossibility. Mingling 
with all classes, I have never met an exception 
to this rule, nor have I ever heard of one. 

The schools are admirable in order and dis- 
cipline. The schoolhouse is, almost without 
exception, the best building in the town. 

The hours are early—not later than seven or 
eight in summer, according to the age of pupils. 
There are frequent short recesses, and an inter- 
mission of two or three hours at noon. 

The punishments are mild—moral rather than 
physical. Corporal punishment is administered 
only in the last resort, and never by any subordi- 
nate teacher. Only the head-master can inflict it, 
and then only after full examination and under 
circumstances of peculiar aggravation. 

There is one point, moreover, which is entitled 
to especial mention and commendation. The 
jurisdiction of the teacher begins as soon as the 
pupil crosses his own doorway, on his route to 
school. From that moment he is responsible to 
the teacher for his conduct, and of conduct 
manners are recognized as distinctively a part; 
and thence results a deportment in the street from 
which the children of our own country may well 
take this lesson, that there is nothing unmanly in 
deference and courtesy. 

I seldom meet a schoolboy or girl, outside of 
the multitude who throng the sidewalks of a city 
just after or before school hours, who does not 
greet me with respectful salutation; the boy 
touching his hat or cap, not with the air of 
servility, but respectful courtesy. 

While I will not assert that, here or elsewhere, 
manners are an essential part of morals, it is 
quite clear that courteous manners among boys 
tend to reduce street-fighting and profane swear- 
ing to a minimum. Other illustrations of the 
same idea readily present themselves to the mind. 

To the schools of lower and higher grade 
succeed, in due time, the opportunities of the 
Polytechnic and the Universities, of which a larger 
proportion of Swiss youth avail themselves than 
of almost any other country. 

But the boys have now done their full duty in 
the way of bringing to our notice some features 
of the educational system of Switzerland, and are 
waiting impatiently to present to our observation 
the military system, of which they are absolutely 
sure, in due time, to form a part. 





Few in number but brave in spirit, they array 


How curious it is that these Swiss boys, on | 


themselves in martial order under the flag of the 
republic—white cross on red field—and march by 
platoon or column, having as their commander 
still my neighbor's son. Although the force is so 
small he is not content with the rank of captain, 
but assuming a name honored in Swiss history, 
calls himself and is hailed as ‘“‘General Ochsen- 
bein.” 

They march and countermarch, deploy, ad- 
vance, retreat, besiege, assault, surrender ‘‘to 
Swiss, never to a foreign enemy,”’ as they proudly 
proclaim. Thus are they illustrating another 
characteristic of Swiss civilization—that every 
man in the republic who is not physically or 
mentally deficient must be a trained soldier, accus- 
tomed to military movements, and thoroughly 
versed in the manual of arms. A hasty glance 
at this system is all we can now take. 

From the beginning of his twentieth to the end 
of his forty-fourth year, every Swiss citizen, with 
a few specified exceptions in favor of those 


| holding certain public relations, is subject to 


military service. In the élite, the active army, 
every man from twenty to thirty-two is liable to 
service, and trained accordingly; in the Land- 
wehr, or first reserve, every man from thirty-two 
to forty-four; and in the Landsturm, or second 
reserve, every male from seventeen to fifty who 
is not already enrolled in one or the other of the 






But the Landsturm can only be 
called out in time of war, and cannot be sent 
beyond the frontier. ; 

All have their regular systems of instruction 
and training. Arms are furnished by the state, 
which must be kept in perfect order, and are 
liable to inspection at any moment. Thus, ina 
peaceful sense, the whole nation is at all times a 
military camp. 

Notwithstanding the mighty armaments now 
maintained by all the great continental powers, it 
is probably true that Switzerland could, at equally 
short notice, bring a larger proportion of her 
citizens into the field as a well-ordered and 
equipped army than could any other European 
state. 

With the conformation of her territory, and the 
natural fortifications which surround it on every 
side, it is probably true that she could successfully 
resist the invasion of any single state, notwith- 
standing the vast disparity of numbers. And the 
valor of Swiss soldiers has been a familiar 
proverb for generations and throughout the 
world. — 


former classes. 


But the sun has not yet set, though its rays | 


slant more and more, and the shadows of the 
trees reach half-way across the river. The boys 
have one more lesson for us, and that is of a 
peaceful tone. Now they are going to play at 
“Government.” 

My neighbor’s son, still the leader of the 
company, is to be the President of the Confedera- 
tion, and six of the others are to act as members 
of the Federal Council—a body corresponding 
almost exactly to our Cabinet. 

The beauty of it all is, that it is perfectly open 
to him to become indeed the President, if only he 
will prove himself worthy, by faithful study, 
upright deportment and commanding intellectual 
ability, to fill that high office. 

For here as in our own country—it is hardly so 
in the great Republic of France—the path to 
distinction and the highest public position is open 
to the possessor of genuine merit, irrespective of 
claims of birth or wealth or military glory. My 
neighbor’s son may be the President. His fellows 
on the lawn may all be Federal Councillors and 
Presidents in their turn, for the office is an annual 
one, the President not being eligible to immediate 
reélection. 

But they must have the genuine quality to fit 
them for these high places, and they must also 
have the self-denying purpose to 


serve their 
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country for moral, not pecuniary, rewards. The 
salaries of these officers are small, and there are 
no opportunities for incidental or questionable 
perquisites. 

The President of the Confederation receives a 
salary hardly larger than that | pay my corifiden- 
tial clerk, and the Federal Councillor receives still 
But theirs the lofty 
disinterested public service. 

It is their proud claim and distinction in life 
that they administer the government of a free, 
enlightened people; that in this position they 
have the respect of all other powers and govern 
ments; that more often than any other in Europe 
they are selected by other powers as the arbitra- 
tors of great public and international contro- 
versies; that their people are prosperous and 
content beyond those of any other country save 
our own; that they look back upon a longer 
history of continuous liberty than any other 
government of the world, and that in their present 
purposes they represent the men ‘‘who freed 
their country and swore to keep it free,’’ faithful 
successors to faithful founders. 

True it is, now and always, that the ‘child is 
father of the man.’ The boys on the lawn are 
fathers of the men who are to rule the state, as 
representatives of the sovereignty of the people, 
to fill or lead the armies of the republic, to educate 
the people. 

And now the sun at last goes down on this 
buoyant and instructive Saturday afternoon. 
The trees cast their shadows quite across the 
river, and the Jungfrau is beginning to put on 
the delicate blush of the coming Alpine glow. 
The boys must have their supper, and go home 


less. is satisfaction of 
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CHINESE CONSERVATISM. 


America is, of all countries, that in which the 
people are least afraid of changes. They are 
generally so accustomed to improvements which 
involve change that some seem to incline to 
change for the mere sake of change. Yet even 
here we often meet people who dislike change, 
even when it clearly means improvément. They 
are rather proud of sticking to what they call the 
‘good old-fashioned ways,’’ and are apt to say, 
‘The old way is good enough for me.” 

In French Canada this conservative spirit is so 
strong that the coguntry is, in many parts, much 
like rural districts of France in the Middle Ages. 
There one still finds some farmers using ancient 
plows and harrows. Again 
the conservative spirit which delays improvement 
is powerful among the mountaineers of Tennessee 
and some other Southern districts. In Manitoba 
the Mennonites cling as much as possible to the 
ways that their forefathers took with them from 
Germany to Russia hundreds of years ago. And 
so it is the world over—everywhere there are a 
greater or less number of people who will not 


wooden obsolete 


have improvements because they like the old 
ways best. 
Now to understand China fairly one must 


understand that it is a country where practically 
all the people like old ways so well that they 
despise new ones. Not merely do they dislike the 
change or disturbance or work which improve- 
ments such as railways, steamboats and electric 
machinery would involve, but they sincerely do 
not believe the Western machines and the Western 
ways are as good as their own. They believe 
their ways are the best possible ways, the most 
agreeable and comfortable. They are all like the 
few people we know who will not learn anything 
because they think themselves perfect as they 
stand. 

This belief in their perfections is the 
reason why the Chinese mob Christian mission 
aries, oppose railway construction, and hate the 
idea of reform in their system of government 
They feel bound to put down and put out 
advocates of novelties, pretty much as Americans 
feel bound to put down Mormon practices, or 
teachers of anarchy or sedition. They are sure 
that the foreigner is worse than they, and that he 
seeks to degrade them to his level. 

Nevertheless there is a sort of progress in 
China. Of late vears some railroads have been 
built there, and much Western machinery has 
come into use. The people detest it, but the 
government forces them to submit. This is 
because the shrewder statesmen of China see that 
their country is not so strong to preserve the 
main part of its beloved ways as it would be if it 
adopted the Western machines of war and Western 
military and naval methods. 

Consequently the Chinese have all sorts of 
factories for making modern cannon, guns, 
ammunition, ironclads, and so on. They have 
some railways, that they may be the more able to 
assemble their forces, and some telegraphs for the 
sake of their military and administrative value. 
But they do not mean to go an inch further than 
will give them full strength to protect the main 
part of their ancient ways from change. 

It is pretty evident, however, that they will be 
unable to stop in progress where they intend to. 
One improvement leads to another. The people, 
accustomed to the convenience of one railway, 
will not think it sinful to build another. Onc» 
they perceive that a change has advantaged them, 
they will be the more able to conceive that another 
change may be good. The conservative idea that 
all change is bad has already been impaired, and 
China, like Japan, is therefore started on the path 
to Western civilization. 
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SNAILS. 


Where are they to be found ? 

How many kinds in your locality ? 
How can they be traced ? 

Cause and first purpose of this trail? 
Use of “horns;’’ how drawn in? 
Were snails ever an article of food? 
Related to what food animals ? 
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EVENSONG IN NORWICH CATHEDRAL. 


Quickly *mong these arches grey 
Dies the short November day: 
Through the nave the shadows march 
nine column, pier and arch; 
Filling huge triforium 
With their forces fast they come; 
Sweeping through the long clerestory, 
Blotting out of sight the hoary, 
Ribbed and sculptured rvof at last 
Whence the day more slowly past; 
While the great choir windows’ glimmer 
Grows each moment fainter, dimmer. 
Ah, the gloom hides everything! 
Sudden now the tower bells ring, 
And along that mighty nave, 
Dark before as deepest cave 
Lines of light start forth and burn, 
Sharp revealing every turn 
Curve or line, though far aloof 

n the groins of yonder roof, 
Carved by chisel medizval, | 
Smile of saint or leer of devil. 
Under these clear lines of fire 
Staud the purple-cassocked choir. 
As through aisles and arches long 
Rolls the tide of evensong, 
And the organ’s undertone 
‘Trembles through the walls of stone, 
While the anthem note is telling, 
“Oh how amiable Thy dwelling.” 
Swells and falls the song of praise 
In the mellow music maze, 
Echoes from each far arcade 
Like the songs by seraphs made, 
Wanders on from wail to wall, 
Fainter grows, then ceases all, 
And the chanter from his seat 
Murmurs benedictions sweet. 
Then the organ sounds once more 
While across the footworn floor 
Choir and hooded canons go 
Two by two and moving slow 
Till the last white robe is made 
Invisible in columned shade, 
And a moment after then 
Floats a solemn, sweet “Amen!” 
Soon the lines of light go out, 
Darkness folds its arms about 
All within these mighty walls. 
When the last faint echo falls 
Night and silence join their files 
In the long cathedral aisles. 


OSCAR Fay ADAMS. 
a 
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POWER OF SACRED SONG. 


Plato thought that athletics, when pursued to 
excess, hardened the moral nature, and suggested 
that athletes should study music, as one of the 
most powerful of softening influences. A story is 
told of the Emperor Theodosius, which illustrates 
the power of music over the emotions. 

The citizens of Antioch revolted against the 
exactions of Theodosius, and dashed to pieces his 
statue and that of the empress, together with those 
of his two sons. Subsequently they repented and 
sent Flavianus, their bishop, to Constantinople to 
appease the wrath of the emperor. Theodosius 
repelled the bishop, declaring that nothing but the 
infliction of severe punishment would satisfy him. 

The emperor was fond of music, and while 
feasting had a choir of boys sing to him. The 
bishop took charge of these choristers and taught 
them to sing a choral, composed by himself, which 
in mournful strains described the sorrow and 
despair of the Antiochians. The pathos of the 
music interested the emperor ; the words fascinated 
him. At last, much affected, he called out, 
*‘Antioch is forgiven!"’ 

The power of sacred song was strikingly 
exhibited by an incident of the Crimean War, 
told in a volume of Scotch anecdotes. 

Duncan Matheson, a Bible-reader to the soldiers 
ii the Crimea, was returning one night to his 
| dgings in an old stable. Sickened by the sights 
he had seen, and depressed with the thought that 
the siege of Sebastopol was likely to last for 
months, he trudged along in the mud, knee-deep. 
Happening to look up, he saw the stars shining 
calmly in the clear sky. Weariness gave place to 
the thought that in heaven is rest, and he began 
to sing aloud the old hymn: 

How bright these glorious spirits shine! 
Whence all their bright array? 

The next day was wet and stormy. While 
going his rounds, Matheson came upon a soldier 
standing under the veranda of an old house. 
The man was in soiled and ragged clothes, and 
his shoes were so worn that they did not keep his 
feet from the mud. The Bible-reader drew him 
into conversation, cheered him by encouraging 
words, and gave him money to buy shoes. 

“IT am not what I was yesterday,’’ answered 
the man, his heart opening to Matheson’s 
sympathy. ‘Last night I was tired of life and 
of this blundering siege. 1 took my musket and 
went down yonder, determined to blow out my 
brains. As I got round that hillock I heard some 
one singing, ‘How bright these glorious spirits 
shine!’ It recalled to me the Sabbath school 
where I used to sing it and the religious truths I 
had heard there. 

“T felt ashamed of being such a coward. I 
said to myself, ‘Here is a comrade as badly off as 
I am, but he is not a coward—he's bearing it!’ I 
felt that that man had something which I did 





not possess to make him accept with cheerfulness | 
our hard lot. I went back to my tent, and to-day 
I am seeking that thing which made the singer 
so happy.” 

“Do you know who the singer was?’’ asked | 
Matheson. 

“No.” 

“Well, I was the singer seeking comfort and 
hope in the song you heard.” 

The tears came into the soldier’s eyes as he 
thrust the money into Matheson’s hands, saying: 

‘After what you've done for me, I can't take it 
from you.” 


oe 


PHOTOGRAPHED FOR HIS PASS. 


The regulations regarding “passes” at the Fair 
require that a photograph of the pass-holder shall 
be pasted on every pass issued. Otherwise—as a 
newsboy, standing by when a snap shot was taken | 
at The Companion’s correspondent, summed the | 
matter up—‘A feller might go in on his pass and 
slip it out through a crack in the fence to another 
feller, till a hundred had got in on it. See!” On 
one morning about four hundred prospective pass- 
holders had already “sat,” while a long, irregular 
line of applicants extended back and out of the 
door of the official studio. 

Inside, business was lively. On entering, each 
pass-seeker was rapidly registered and given a 
slate having his list number — marked on it | 
in white chalk. On sitting for his picture he | 


directed to hold this slate conspicuously before 
him, so that the number and the personal likeness 
may be indissolubly joined in the a 

he regulation is not unreasonable; although 
there is a faint suggestion of the rogues’ gallery 
about it not entirely pleasant. 





All day long two expert photographers went on 
making “shots,” till more than a thousand like- 
nesses had been incarcerated in their capacious 
dark room. 

The negatives are developed in groups of ten. 
The average time allowed to each sitter that day 
was less than half a minute. Not much oppor 
tunity was given, even to the ladies,—of whom 
there was a goodly per cent.,—for arranging wind- 
tossed bangs and ———s on a “charming 
expression.” Several of the lady applicants, in 
fact, seemed a little scandalized, not to say «is- 
mayed, by the indecorous haste. 

e free list is estimated to embrace nigh sixty 
thousand passes. These are for the directors, 
officials, invited guests, exhibitors, guards and 
employés; also for the press correspondents; for 
the World’s Fair management fully appreciates 
the great assistance rendered their vast under- 
taking by the newspapers. 

Never in the history of the nation has any enter. 
prise been so liberally and unceasingly advertised, 
and that without cost, as the Columbian Exposition 
by the press of the country. 

To demonstrate a fitting sense of gratitude, the 
directors of the Fair ordered the Department of 
Publicity and Promotion to show every possible 
courtesy in the way of passes and otherwise to all 
properly accredited representatives of the press. 

To more than fifteen thousand newspapers and 
other periodicals, domestic and foreign, applica- 
tion blanks were forwarded, by means of which 
the publishers could conveniently apply for 
privileges, if so disposed. 

Asarule, the great newspapers of the country 
have been modest in asking for passes. Greater 
hunger for these favors is exhibited by minor 
periodicals. At date of bey writing twenty of 
the leading periodicals of the United States, having 
an average weekly circulation of sixteen millions, 
have applied for one hundred and ten passes. 


_—_ Oo 


FORCING AN ENTRANCE. 


While Mr. Bonsal, the author of “Morocco as It 
Is,”’ was in Fez, he went out of the city one eve- 
ning to dine with the members of the English 
Mission, and returned at midnight with Boazza, a 
servant. Mr. Bonsal was on his horse, Hassan, 
while Boazza went before him on foot with a 
lantern, the night being pitch-dark. When they 
reached the gate of the city it was shut, though it 
was still an hour before closing time. They 
knocked for ten minutes, but no one appeared. 
Then they rapped at the guard-house in the palace 
of the Bashaw, about fifty yards from the gate. 
Here the keys were usually kept. The guards 
came out, about a-dozen in number, and after 
examining the faces of the two men with lanterns, 
went back into the guard-house and slammed the 
door. Mr. Bonsal thus narrates what followed: 


We knocked again, and soon the whole neighbor 
hood was aroused and denounced us in unmeas- 
ured terms from the windows. Finally, the guards 
again threw open the doors, and this time, as they 
came out, I noticed that they were armed. Six of 
them at least had rifles, three or four Gece 
pistols, and the rest carried bludgeons. They told 
us that if we did not go away they would shoot. 

azza, my muleteer, stood his ground manfully. 
At last, as the men continued to gather round me 
in a most threatening manner, I drew my pistols 
and covered them. It must have been amusing to 
look at, but it was not amusing to live through. 
For fully three minutes not a sound was heard. 

I am afraid I lost my temper, and certainly the 
rovocation was great. I remember riding up to 
he Caid of the guard, and giving him a avund box: 

on the ears. 

Boazza and I were shouting for the key all the 
while, and the guards were loud in the expression 
of a wish to see my grandmother burned. Sud- 
denly rg Ay unanimously for the door, as I 
thought, get the key. azza was quicker- 
witted, and as they turned to close the door in our 
faces, he put his foot on the threshold, and got it 
well smashed for his pains. 

Seeing that their idea was to let us spend the 
night in the dirty street, I put my horse against the 
door, which azza had succeeded in keeping a 
few inches 7. The next moment the door gave 
way, and to the unspeakable surprise of the guards, 
my horse and I, closely followed by Boazza, were 

arading in the most magnificent manner inside 
he guard-house. 

Hassan was as much frightened as his rider, 
which is saying a good deal, and prancing and 





| menacing fashion of rival armies in an Italian 
| opera. 
charge of the night guard was its weakest member, 


kicking about, contrived to do no little damage. 
Two beautiful tiled tables, upon which the Caid 
was taking his midnight tea, were kicked into 
smithereens. Cups and saucers were broken, and 
he pranced about on the Zimmoor rugs as if those 
beautiful carpets were his nightly bedding. 

The hag me myself, and Boazza presented arms 
again for about five minutes, somewhat after the 


soon discovered that the old Caid in 
and 80, catching him by the ear, and giving it a 


good tug, I placed my pistol close to his temple, 
and explained that unless the keys of the gate 





were forthcoming in very short order, there would 
be bloodshed. 

The Caid was much flustered. He swore that no | 
insult had been intended; that the keys were under | 
tlie Bashaw’s pillow and could not be got. | 
remained obdurate, and finally he sent a soldier | 
upstairs after them. Meanwhile we stood in | 
statuesque pose, the Moors covering me with their | 
rifles, and I with the shining barrel of my revolver | 
within six inches of the old Caid’s bald cranium. | 

Then the soldier returned, and with him came 
the most repulsive-looking old gem that I had 
ever seen. It was the Bashaw himself. He had 
been disturbed in his sleep; his eyes were blood- 
shot, and his under-lip hung over like a hound’s. 
He carried a candle, which he held up, and studied 
my face with an expression of concentrated hatred, 
such as I hope I may never excite again. 

My attitude of murderous menace was growing 
wearisome, when the Bashaw terminated the 


| trying situation by saying, “Bring the keys.” In 


a moment the gate was opened, and we rode, 
through amid the curses of the angry crowds that | 
had now assembled. j 


* | 





For the Companion. 


TO THE WARBLING VIREO. 


Sweet little prattler, whom the morning sun 
Found singing, and this livelong summer day 
Keeps warbling still; here have I dreamed away 
Two bright and happy hours, that passed like one 
Lulled by thy silvery converse, just begun 
And never ended. Thou dost preach to me 
Sweet patience and her guest reality 
The sense of =. and weeks, and months that run 
Scarce yoegh n their round of happiness. 
And quiet thoughts, and toils that do not kill, 
And homely pastimes. Though the old distress 
»m grey above us both at times, ah, still, 
Be constant to thy woodland note, sweet bird, 
By me at least thou shalt be loved and heard. 
ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN. 


+ 
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“ TETCHY” 


“*Most everybody’s got some tetchy p’int, now 
aint that so, mother?” inquired Mr. Griggs of his 
wife. “It doos appear so,” assented Mrs. Griggs. 
“An’ the wust on’t is ye can’t allus keep ’em in 
your mind,” continued Mr. Griggs, dolefully. 
“There’s some folks that don’t want t’ hev ye) 
speak o’ their age, an’ there’s others that puffers t’ | 
hev ye mention it; there’s those that want t’ be | 
told they’re lookin’ hearty, an’ others that’s kind | 
o’ put out if so be ye mention that they seem t’ be 
enj’yin’ good health. 


“There’s people that’s got t’ be let alone allus 
before they’ve fed up, an’ there’s them that don’t 
want Py to pass a word to ’em after their meals, 
till things is digested an’ they’ve hed a nee: 

“There’s folks that can’t bear loud talkin’, an’ 
others that soft speakin’ puts in a fidget. Some 
don’t want one thing spoke of, an’ some another, 
an’ the same with eatin’. I rec’llect a man once 
that was all put out with anybody ’t happened t’ 
mention strawberries ’cause they p’isoned him; 
an’ s0 ’tis. Everybody’s got some sech notion, an’ 
it’s more’n a mortal creetur’s ekal to to keep the 
run of ’em all.” 

“What's the partic’lar matter now?” asked long- 
suffering little Mrs. Griggs. 

“Why, it’s Uncle Isaac,” said Mr. Griggs, in an 
aggrieved tone. 

“You aint interrupted of him tellin’ a story, hev 
you, Ezry?” inquired his wife. 

“Well, yes, I persume t’ say I hev,” replied Mr. 
Griggs. “He was relatin’ t’ me a story of his 
farmin’ days out in Idyho, an’ he was pooty well 
excited up over tellin’ about some kind of an 
an’mal that was prowlin’ round the place once; 
an’ he was sayin’: 

**An’ late that yy I went out, hearin’ a noise, 
an’ jest in front of the big maple-tree I see —,’ an’ 
I says, ‘Was’t a sugar-maple, Uncle Isaac?’ fer I 
wanted t’ picter it ackerate in my mind. 

“An’ if you’ll b’lieve me, he jest looked at me 
fit t? snap my head off, an’ shut his mouth tight, an’ 
I don’t cal’late I sh’ll ever know what that an’mal 
was, nor nothin’. An’ ’twas a simple ’nough ques- 
tion, now wa’n’t it, Louizy?” asked Mr. Griggs, 
plaintively. 

“TI reckon that was what Uncle Isaac thought,” 
remarked his better half with some vigor, as she 
slapped an iron on the stove. 

r. Griggs looked at her doubtfully for a 
moment, and then shuffled out of the kitchen, 
muttering as he went, “It was a real simple ques- 
tion; but there, most folks hev got their tetchy 
p’ints, an’ ’taint any use denyin’ it!” 





HIS POINT. 


a en 
UNDESERVED REWARD. 


The writer of “Field Sports in Minnesota” 
describes his first night’s camping out, and the 
preparations for supper, which, on account of the 
lateness of the hour, was to consist only of tea, 
bread and butter and a mutton chop. The five 
men who made up the party had marched all day, 
and were anxious for the evening meal. It de- 
volved upon W—— to prepare it. He placed a 
well-filled tea-kettle upon the roaring camp-stove, 
and followed by his constant and faithful attend. 
ant, Prince, sought a convenient spot to carve the 
mutton. 


This he soon discovered in a short log, which he 
immediately bestrode, first putting the meat in 
— of him and the frying-pan directly behind 

m. 

His dog had made at least thirty miles that day 
on a slim breakfast of Spratt’s biscuit and skim- 
milk, and was in just the condition to allow his 
feelings to get the better of his judgment. So 
when his master dropped a slice of meat into the 
pan behind his back, Prince gulped it down imme- 
diately. Again and again was the poor dog 
tempted, and as often did he yield. 

My companions and I saw all this, and though 
bat well aware that our supply of mutton was 
limited to the piece our friend was carving, we 
—— the joke too well to spoil the fun by warn- 
n m. 

“Let’s see, boys,” said W——, whose back was 
toward us, “‘we are just five, and I have cut six 
pieces of mutton. Five will be enough for supper, 
and if you have no objections I’d like to give the 
piece I have left to poor Prince, who seems very 
tired and hungry.” 5 

With difficulty retaining our composure, we 
assured him that we had no objections. He called 


wp the dog in the most endearing manner and gave 
him the bit of meat, meanwhile assuring him that 
he was “a good dog, y-e-s he was.” 

Still unaware of his loss, he very deliberately 
wiped the blade of his knife on the grass, turned, 


laughable in my life. 





and took up the pan! 


A startled glance at the 
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empty utensil, another at us, now convulsed with 
laughter, and a third at Prince, who had swallowed 
the last piece and stood re arding his kind master 
— a thankful look, and W—— took in the situa- 
tion. 

A torch enabled us to find the pan, that pursued 
the dog when he fled from his master’s natural 
indignation. 


™ 
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AN IGNORANT SINGER. 


Catalani, a gifted songstress and a lovely woman, 
was the idol of society and the favorite of fortune. 
But she had neither knowledge por culture, and 
her ignorance sometimes made her stumble into 
ludicrous mistakes. One of her greatest triumphs 





|in London was the singing of “God Save the 


King.” The town went mad over her rendering of 
the national anthem. Two hundred guineas were 
paid her for singing it once. But she always sang 
it “God shave the king.” 


At the court of Saxe-Weimar, she noticed the 
marked attention paid to a gentleman of majestic 
appearance. 

“Who is that?” she asked. 

“That, madame, is the celebrated Goethe,” was 
the reply. 

“Goethe—Goethe?” asked the puzzled singer, to 
whom music was the only profession that brought 
celebrity. “On what instrument does he play ?’ 

“He is the renowned author of the ‘Sorrows of 
Werther,’ madame.” 

“Oh yes, Ll remember.” 

Then, abruptly addressing the great man, she 
said with fascinating vivacity, “Oh, sir, what an 
admirer I am of Werther!” 

Goethe, always sensitive to woman’s praise, 
bowed profoundly. 

“I never,” she continued, “saw pm deg 4 | 80 

What a capital farce it is!” 

‘*The Sorrows of Werther’ a farce, madam?” 
exclaimed the poet, coldly, annoyed that the most 
sentimental of his books should be thus spoken of. 

“Oh yes,” added Catalani, lau hing loudly, 
“never was there anything so ridiculous.” 

She was referring to a burlesque of the story, 
which she had seen acted. Goethe did not recover 
himself for the whole evening. 

Catalani’s husband, a handsome Frenchman, was 
even more unintellectual than his wife—he was 
stupid. Once, having found the pitch of the piano 
too high, she said after the rehearsal to her hus- 
band: “The piano is too high; will you see that it 
is made lower, before the concert?” 

When the evening came Catalani was annoyed to 
find that the piano had not been altered. Her 
husband sent for the carpenter, who declared that 
he had sawed off two inches from each leg, as he 
had been ordered to do. “Surely it can’t be too 
high now, my dear!” said the stupid husband, 
soothingly. 


~ 
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DANGEROUS DOLL. 





The little province of Alsace has had a hard 
time, in many respects, since it was conquered by 
the Germans. Every possible precaution is taken 
to guard against any demonstration of the French 
national spirit, and though the children are allowed 
to learn the language of their ancestors, they are 


| not allowed to be taught it by French governesses. 


The following two stories show the extent to which 
the government formerly carried its practice of 
watching the people: 


A few years ago a little girl was seen playing 
with a doll, whieh was dressed in red, white and 
blue. The suspicions of the official were aroused, 
for it certainly was dreadful to see the power of 
the German Empire so boldly threatened. The 
child was tracked to its home, and there the officer 
found that the doll was a present. 

He went immediately to the lady who had given 
it to the child, and obtained the address of the store 
where the dangerous plaything had been bought. 
It was a modest little place, but the officer found it 
at last, and then discovered that the doll had been 
made and dressed in Leipzig! This was a surprise, 
but the matter did not end here, for the manu- 
facturer in Leipzig was officially requested not to 
send any more red, white and blue dolls to Alsace. 

The other story may not carry with it full con. 
yg of its truth, but it is too good not to be 
told. 

It is said that two Germans were walking one 
cold day on the banks of a large pond, when one 
of them fellin. He could not swim, and screamed 
for aid. The other, who was an officer, did not feel 
inclined to take so cold a plunge, and calmly 
watched the struggles of the sinking man. All at 
once the man in the water began to sing a stanza 
of the Marseillaise, and the officer jumped in 
forthwith, for his strict orders were to arrest any 

rson whom he heard singing that famous song. 

he unfortunate citizen was imprisoned for eight 
months, but that was better than drowning. 


—s 
TOO MUCH THRASHING. 


Country boys who are inclined to think that life 
in cities is easy and comfortable compared with 
their daily toil in the country, are apt to find them- 
selves mistaken when they come to town and 
subject themselves to the high-pressure system of 
business establishments. An amusing example of 
this sort is related by a country exchange. 


A farmer’s boy went to the city, finding the work 
at home rather tiresome, and obtained a situation 
in a large “family supply” store, where a “rushing 
business” was carried on. He “took hold” very 
well, and his employers liked him. 

They were surprised, however, when he came tuo 
them, before he had been two months in the store, 
and said: 

“Well, Mr. A—, I guess I’ll have to get through 
here next Saturday night.” 

“Get through?” said his employer. “Why, 
what’s gone wrong?” 

“Oh, nothing particular.” 

“Aren’t you treated well?” ‘ 

“First rate; but I'll tell you just how it strikes 
me. Up on the farm we used to have the thrasb- 
ing-machine come once a year; and then we 
thrashed for three days, and you'd better believe 
we worked hard; but I tell you what—I’ve been 
here now seven weeks, and you’ve thrashed every 
— I guess I’ve got enough of it.” 

e went back to the farm, convinced that a 
farmer’s life has its compensations. 


a 





ROYAL APPOINTMENTS. 


We often lament the character of appointments 
to office under party rule, which sometimes gives 
the “spoils” to the victor, but they have never 
been as conspicuously unfit, probably, as the 
appointments made by royal personages in the 
past. 

This old fashion of favoritism is well satirized 
in a story told of M. Bignon, a person of very 
little learning, who was made royal librarian by 
King Louis XV. of France. 

When the news of this appointment was brought 
by Bignon to his uncle, M. d’Argenson, the uncle 
exclaimed : 

“Good, nephew! Now you have an admirable 
opportunity to learn to read!” 
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For the Companion. 
IN JUNE. 


Roses by the garden wall, 

Poppies red and lilies tall, 

Bobolinks and robins—all 
Tell that June is here. 


Mornings fragrant, clear and cool, 
Dragon-flies by wayside pool, 
Children “tired to death” of school— 
Tell that June is here. 
EmMA C. Dowbn. 


* 
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For the Companion. 


WHAT ARE DAISIES GOOD FOR? 


The two Coit girls came to see little Mary one | Danny said he would goif Sammy would, Sammy 


afternoon. 


“We thought maybe you would like to go pick- | tine said, ‘‘Who’s afraid?"’ So they started. 


ing daisies,”’ they said. 
“Mother said we might 
go if we'd each bring 
her home a big bunch. wy 
She’s going to dry them \ i, 
for daisy tea.” | 

“What are daisies 
good for?” asked a 
neighbor, who had just 
dropped in to borrow an 
almanac. 

“For night sweats,” 
said the eldest Coit girl, 
in a capable manner. 
‘‘Mother dries them up 
garret every summer.” 

Mary’s mother took 
down her little girl’s 
hat from the nail. 

“You may bring me 
a bunch, too,”’ she said. 

Away they went, the 
Coit girls and little 
Mary, beyond the wall 
into the broad fields 
white with daisies. They 
gathered their hands 
full and their aprons 
full. If it was play, it 
was pleasant, and if it 
was work, it was the 
prettiest work in the 
world. 

At last they came un- 
der the shade of a great 
spreading apple - tree, 
and sat down on a broad 
rock to rest and to ar- 
range their daisies. 

“Daisies are good for 
fortune - telling,” said 
Fanny Coit. ‘Shall I 
tell your fortune,Mary ? 
See, I pull off the leaves 
one by one, and each 
leaf has a word. The 
last word is your for- 
tune. First I will tell 
you what you will ride 
in. Coach, carriage, 
wheelbarrow, whip; coach, carriage,’ and so on 
and on to the end of the daisy. With each word 
Fanny pulled out a, white petal and threw it on 
the grass. The last petal was ‘“‘wheelbarrow,” 
and then they all laughed. 

‘Now I'll tell what you will live in,”’ said 
Fanny, and she began again with a fresh daisy: 
‘‘White house, yellow house, brick house, wood 
house.” Over and over she said it, ending with: 

**You’ll live in a wood house.” 

“I do now,”’ said Mary. 

Fanny took another daisy. 

“Now we’ll see what you'll wear,”’ she said. 
“Silk, satin, muslin, delaine; silk, satin, muslin, 
delaine, —"* 

The last petal was ‘silk.’ 

“Ho!” said the eldest Coit girl. 
wear silk if I was going to ride in a wheelbarrow 
and then they all laughed. They laughed at 
everything; it was so pleasant out in the fields 
that bright, warm June day, with the birds 
singing and the daisies nodding all about them! 

Then Mary learned the words and told Fanny’s 
fortune, and then they both told Hester's. They 
didn’t care whether they got coaches or whips, 
silk or delaine, it was enough to be sitting under 
a shady tree, pulling daisies. 

“My aunt that lives with us,”’ said Hester, ‘can 
make a little face in the centre of a daisy, and 
trim off the white leaves so they will look like a 
ruffled cap.” 

“Father says daisies are weeds,” remarked 
Fanny, “but I think they are good for lots of 
things, even if they are weeds.” 

“T love daisies,” said little Mary. 
Suddenly Hester started up. 


“TI wouldn't 


| So she and Fanny departed, each with an apron 
| full of daisies. 











| “Fanny!"’ she exclaimed, ‘don’t you remem- 
| ber mother was getting ready to fry doughnuts ? 
| Lam going straight home!”’ 


But Mary stayed under the tree long enough to 
make her daisies into a great bunch which took 
both hands to carry. Then she went happily 
home. 

| “Here are your daisies, mother!’’ she said. 
| “Are you going to dry them up garret ?”’ 
| ‘Not these,” said her mother smiling, and she 
| brought out two blue and white ginger jars and a 
| little red crock, so that Mary could make bouquets 
for the sitting-room and tea-table. Mary looked 
| at the dear daisies with their golden centres and | 
pure white encircling petals. Thoughts came into | 
| her heart that she could not put in words, but she 
| said softly : 
‘7 think daisies are good for a great deal, J 
do'” Mary L. B. Brancu. 


| 
——- +e — 
| 








For the Companion. 


WHAT WAS IT? 


Grandma asked Neddy to get a pail of water 
from the spring in the south pasture; but it was 
so dreadfully dark out-of-doors. 

Neddy said he would go if Danny would, 





| said he would go if Valentine would, and Valen- 


Tv 
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For the Companion. 
WOULD HE? 


If I could be only the son of a king 

It’s quick I’d be havin’ the very foine thing 
That I do be always a wishin’. 

It’s niver mesilf ’ud be thrampin’ along 

On me two tired feet whiles I’m singin’ me song 
“Here’s yer Thribbiyune—latest edition.” 


It’s I am the b’y as ’ud ride up and down 
In an iligant coach as you’d see in the town, 
And a coachman—och, thin, ’twould be fun! 
Wid prancin’ of horses I’d thravel along— 
Ye’d take aff yer hats whin ye’d hear to my song: 
“Here’s yer Thribbiyune, Herald and Sun.” 


wo 
> 





For the Companion. 


OSCAR'S PISH. 


There is a great brook which flows past Oscar's 
house in the spring and autumn, but in summer 
it runs dry. One warm June day Oscar found a | 
fish in a little pool; everywhere else the channel 
of the brook was empty, and soon the tiny pool 
would be dry, too, and then the poor fish must 
die. 

Oscar took pity on him; he carried him home 
in his dinner-pail and threw him into the well. 
There the little fish lived and flourished, and it | 
was Oscar's delight to watch him as he swam | 
around in circles. 

Oscar kept him several years, but once he was 
going from home on a long journey, and he was 
afraid that his pet might be neglected in his | 
absence. So he concluded to put him into the 
lake into which the brook flowed. 








Ay write Aca letter love. 
Write me | pray: 

& write t° your friend 

bos go far far away Uy 


sene you & pen, Y 
Qa Sanda becele of tk. y 
nd yeu ve not bing to do, ” 


Rout to sit down and thin / 


If yevenly were bey h My 
nd then writcie fs @ 


Kb do, that's a dear 


In a few minutes four round-eyed little fellows 
ran into the house with an empty pail. 

“QO grandma, there’s something awful out | 
there!’’ cried little Neddy. 

“Everything is on fire, the world is on fire 
said Danny. 

“The sky is burning up, sure enough,”’ said 
Sammy. 

“It is nothing but a comet,” said Valentine, 
trying to pretend that he had not been frightened 
at all. 

Grandma went out into the yard to see the 
great fire. She soon came back with a quiet 
smile. 

“Some little boy has tied a Chinese lantern to 
his kite,’’ said she. 


——_———____«-@2—__—_ 
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For the Companion. 


WHAT HE DOES. 





Rosy and smiling and dirty and tanned, } 
Gazing up from bis pile of sand— 
“Tell me, my little man,” I say, 
“How do you pass your time away?” 
And gravely answers the dusty mite: 
“I plays all day and I sleeps all night.” 
SYDNEY DAYRE. 
<-o- 
ETHEL was telling a visitor what her sister got 


Christmas. “And she got a scarf-pin with a 
grindstone in it,’’ was one of the things she told. | 


(She meant that it was set with a rhine-stone.) | 
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After Oscar had thrown him in, he stood on the 
shore of the lake and watched to see what the 
little fellow would do when he found himself at 
liberty. The water was clear and still, and the 
tiny trout could be distinctly seen through the 
glassy waves. 

Now what do you think this silly little fish did ? 
The great lake was before him, and he could go 
just where he pleased; but instead of darting 
from place to place like the other fishes, he only 
swam around in tiny circles, just as large as the 
well in which he used to live. 


* 
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LittLe Maggie went to a church-meeting and 
the congregation voted on several questions. On 
one question they voted by rising to their feet, 
and on the other questions they voted by holding 
up their hands. Maggie told about the meeting 
when she came home, and she said that the man 
(meaning the chairman) told them that if they 
wanted Mr. Brown elected they must hold up 
their right foot. 

ELo1sg, a little tot of eighteen months, hearing 
old auntie call our cook “daughter,”’ while speak- 
ing to her one day, forthwith adopted that name 
for her. When she wishes to leave her high chair 
she calls out, ‘“Now daughter, now daughter.” 
“Yes, mamma,” responds our black Amazon. 


A TEACHER told her pupils to write a letter to 
her from Cairo, Egypt. One little girl finished 
her letter with the following: ‘‘With love from 
Cairo, Egypt.” 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1, 
RIDDLE. 


I am a very curious creature. I can send a ball 
high into the air, and I can fly through the air 
myself. Boys are fond of me, but | am a terror to 
timid persons. I am not often seen in the day 
time; but should you ever be so fortunate as to 
see me, then you will find me in a very queer 
0sition. I sometimes live in country houses, and 

am very harmless to people. 


2. 
ENIGMA. 


I am a case all pure and white, 
Fashioned most wondrously. 

If broken, there will come to light 
A golden globe in me. 


Iam a home, both snug 
and trim, 
Not fast, but loose and 


free, 
Moving about with ev- 
ery whim 
Of him who lives in 
me. 


I am a little chest of 
wood, 
Closed tight as tight 
can be; 
And packed quite full 
of richest food 
For those who open 
me. 


am a boat, not very 
wide 

Nor deep—but long, 
you see; 

And very fast and 
smooth I glide 
For those who manage 

me. 


sf Iam an te hard and 
roun¢ 
And dang’rous, you'll 
agree; 
For speeding swiftly 
o’er the ground, 
I carry death with me. 


5.) 3. 
PREFIX. 


Put the same prefix 
before each of the fol- 
lowing words, when 
found, so as to make 
eleven words: 
A line of poetry. 
In a great degree. 
. An entertainment. 
. The end. 
. An explanation. 
. To assist. 
Shut up. 
. A proof. 
<=> 9. A season. 

2 10. To melt. 

ll. Hesitation. 


PHASE Swe 


4. 
WORD SYNCOPATIONS. 


, Take to rage from 
sweet scents in general, 
and leave a drink made 
“, 

ake to praise from 
made acceptable, and 
leave a musical instru- 
ment. 

Take consolation from 
IW uneasy, and leave in- 

7 capable. 

‘ake an animal from 
areed wind instrument, 
and leave a benefaction. 

Take siender from the cover of the printing- 
table, and leave a wager. 

Take to meditate from recreation, and leave a 
catkin. 

5. 
SHORT NUMERICALS. 

The 1, 2 is a sign of partnership; the 1, 2,3 is to 
study; the 1, 2,3,4 is a gallon; the 1, 2, 3,4,5 is 
farewell; the 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6 is the sea-eel; the 5, 6, 7,8 
is a lake in the United States; the whole, composed 
of nine letters, is a collection of small particles 
into one mass. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Eye. 
2. Johann Wolfgang von Goethe. “Hermann and 


Dorothea,” “Iphigenia at Tauris,” “Faust,” ‘*Wil- 
helm Meister.” 


3. All green and fair the summer lies 
Just budded from the bud of spring, 
With tender blue of wistful skies 
And winds which softly sing. 

4. Beg one—begone. 


5. Pew, pill, pupil. 
! 


6. H 
E 
8 
G I R 
A oO 
R R b 
R N I 
Ik E 8 8 8 
M E 
A A H 
I 8 
T G « E 
E I 
B I P D 
R P 
A 
M 


7. A-better (abettor); d-filing (defiling); x-as. 
—— (exasperating); n-chanting (enchanting) ; 
x-pensive (expensive). 
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A TORPEDO-THROWER. 


| 

The air-gun as a toy is familiar to every young. | 
ster in the land, but its application to purposes of 
warfare is of recent date. In guns that throw 
shells filled with powder there is little chance that | 
the shells will be exploded by the shock of the 
discharge in the gun. On the contrary, when the 
shells are charged with dynamite, gun-cotton or 
other high explosives, the projecting of these 
missiles without extreme danger of explosion 
within the bore of the gun itself is a difficult prob- | 
lem. 


An officer of the United States army, Lieutenant 
Zalinski, some few years ago patented a gun in 
which dynamite and gun-cotton shells could be 
safely used. This was called the pneumatic gun, 
and a series of very satisfactory experiments was | 
conducted at Sandy Hook, in New York lower bay, 
with guns set up on shore. 

A company was formed to carry on the manu- | 
facture of these guns, and the idea was soon after- | 
ward conceived of building a cruiser armed on the | 
same plan. The result was the building of the | 
dynamite cruiser Vesuvius for the United States | 
government. 

The vessel is of about seven hundred and twenty- 
five tons, with a length of two hundred and fifty 
feet. She is very low in the water and very fast, 
an essential in a craft of her description. Her 

uns are fifty-five feet long, and are fixed in place 
n the bows of the ship; they are three in number, | 

arranged with their bores parallel to the keel, and 
at an angle of eighteen degrees from the horizon- 
tal. About eight feet of the muzzles extend above 
the deck, the breech of the guns —s below the 
deck, out of the reach of shot and shell. 

The aiming of the guns is done by means of the | 
ship’s helm, controlled by the commanding officer, | 
who, from his post in the armored conning tower, | 
in rear of the guns, has a constant view of the | 
object to be fired at. The motive power is com- | 
pressed air, which escapes through valves in pipes 
eading to the gun-breech from a large reservoir. 

The guns are loaded at the breech, and are fired 
from the conning tower by a pull on the firing 
lever. The projectiles are about eight feet long 
and ten inches in diameter, and are charged with 
gun-cotton or dynamite, which is ignited by means 
of a fuse that comes into action a few seconds after 
the projectile strikes. 

The shells weigh about six hundred pounds 
each, and their path can be easily traced as they 
rise majestically in the air to a height of about 
eight hundred feet, and after a flight of eleven 
seconds plunge headlong into the water, sending 
up columns of spray. ings, or vanes, on the 
base of the shell open out and determine a rotating 
motion, for the guns are smooth-bore, and this 
motion is necessary to ensure accuracy of flight. 
In most cases, after striking, the shell travels on 
for a few hundred feet at a depth of a couple of 
yards, turning up a ripple of great size. 

The Vesuvius is properly a torpedo-thrower or 
torpedo mortar,differing from the ordinary torpedo 
boat in that the shells or torpedoes strike the water 
after a long flight through the air, and have no 
power of motion in themselves. 

Much interest in the Vesuvius and her possible 
owers of destruction has been excited among the 
eading naval powers of the world, but as no thor- 

ough experiments had been conducted until 
recently, her value as a fighting machine has been 
a matter of mere conjecture. 

In the first weeks of February of 1893 a board of 
naval officers met at Port Royal, 8. C., to carry on 
exhaustive trials for determining the range and 
accuracy of the guns under varying conditions. It 
was found that the Vesuvius fires her guns at a 
range of one sea-mile with great accuracy, and 
certain destruction would overtake the ship that 
found herself within reach of the deadly missiles. 


~~ 
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DID THE MARTIANS DIG THEM? 


The interesting theory that the “canals” of the 
planet Mars are actually the work of the inhabi- 
tants of that globe has, perhaps, never had so 
authoritative a recognition as has just been given 
to it by the distinguished French astronomer, M. 
Faye. It is worth while to read his own words on 
this subject, as he addressed them to the Academy 
of Sciences in Paris recently. Referring to the 
theory stated above, he said: 

“For my part I incline to adopt this view pro- 
visionally. I imagine that under the almost 
constantly clear sky of Mars, in the absence of 
fecundating rains and of fertilizing rivers, the 
construction of these immense canals became 
necessary in order to conduct the slightly saline 


water of the shallow seas over the low-lying |’ 


continents. 

“I suppose that the labor of making those canals 
must have been singularly facilitated by the 
feebleness of gravity and the slight density of the | 
superficial layers, which it sufficed only to scratch, 
80 to speak, in order to make way for the water. 
But I am quite ready also to accept other views, if 
it is possible to make the numerous details that we 
possess upon this planet accord better with them.” | 

The idea that beings resembling men should be 
able to construct canals averaging eighty miles in 
width, and many thousands of miles in aggregate 
length, has generally proved too staggering for 
acceptance, but M. Faye is a scientific astronomer, 
and it is at any rate interesting to learn that he 
(loes not see any insuperable objection to the 
hy pothesis. 
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CATCHING A SNAKE, 


The author of “A Collector’s Rambles in Aus. | 
tralia” says that he was one day walking in the 
thick scrub, searching for land-snails, when he | 
came upon a large light brown snake—a species of | 
python—coiled upon the ground. It was by far 
the finest specimen he had ever seen at large. It 
was probably ten or twelve feet long, and as thick 
as a man’s leg at the knee. It looked savage | 
enough to devour a man, and at first the collector 
felt half-inclined to run away. He recovered 
himself, however, and was on the point of shooting 
the serpent with a charge of dust shot in order to 
carry home its skin, when it occurred to him that 
it would be worth five times as much if it were 
taken alive. 


I had a leather strap with a buckle in my game 
bag, and with this I determined to noose the | 
snake. I started toward him, but when I came 
near he partly uncoiled, opened his mouth very 
wide, thereby disclosing bis sharp teeth, and 
hissing spitefully, struck at me. 

I dodged behind a small tree, and leaning out as 
far as I dared, tried several times to noose him. 





| started off at full speed. 


| managed to head him off. 
| again I tried the noose, but he put 
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He was very savage, and looked powerful enough 
to crush me in his folds. 
After I had teased him for some time he suddenly 
I caught up my gun, and 
by dint of hard running through the thick scrub 
He stopped, coiled, and 
his head under 
his coils in a very sulky manner. I reached out 
from my shelter behind a tree and caught him by 
the tail, but he pulled away with great force and 
glided off again, his scales shining like polished 


| silver as he crossed a sunny patch of ground. 


This time he took refuge under a fallen tree, and 
before I could head him off, was gliding down the 


| hole of some wild animal. 





I reached the spot just as the last two or three | 


feet of his body were disappearing, and seizing 
his tail with both hands, I hung on desperately. 
With my feet braced against a limb of the tree, I 
pulled till the tail cracked and snapped as if it 
would break asunder. 

Sometimes he pulled me to within a few inches 


of the hole; and then I would brace myself against | 


| the limb, and drag him half-way out. 


At last I grew so tired that I had to let gamy 
hold, and with many regrets I saw the last few 
inches of the tail disappear beneath the earth. 


* 
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GOOD BOB WHITE. 


The male quail, or “Bob White,” deserves 
honorable mention among gallinaceous birds 
because he is particularly good to his wife. He 
always helps her to hatch her eggs, and if any- 
thing keeps her away, will take the whole duty on 
himself. This is particularly attested by a writer 
quoted by Captain Bendire, in his “Life Histories 
of North American Birds.” He says: 

In June, 1886, while I was on a visit to Dr. J. M. 
Pickett, of Cedarville, Alabama, he informed me 
of having seen a male Bob White incubating. He 
had visited the nest at various times on different 
days, and always found the male bird on the nest. 

Wishing to be an eyewitness of so interesting a 
sight, I rode several miles with the doctor to the 
nest. There we found Bob White faithfully 
warming his treasures, but not into life; the eggs 
were never hatched. Doctor Pickett frequently 
went to the nest until long after the period of 





incubation had elapsed; and finding that the eggs | 


would not hatch, he destroyed them, to prevent 
the useless occupation of the nest by the male. 

The female had probably been dead some hours 
before the male found the nest deserted; hence 
the eggs cooled and would not hatch. 
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ON THE SEA. 

It is said that Bryan Waller Procter, known as 
Barry Cornwall, who wrote the well-known poem, 
I’m on the sea! I’m on the sea! 

Iam where I would ever be! 
was the very worst of sailors. When we read that 
he was so seasick that he could scarcely bear the 
sound of a human voice, it becomes apparent that 
his wife’s conduct during his affliction could 
scarcely have been reassuring. 

As he | on the deck of a Channel boat, covered 
with shawls and a tarpaulin, she had the pleasing 
habit of humming a strain of his jovial sea-song. 
The poet, who loved the sea, but loved it best at a 
distance, had very little life just then, but what 
force he had was used in the entreaty : 

“Don’t, my dear! Oh, don’t /” 

Yet no doubt he loved the sea! 








For 


Sunburn, 
Ivy Poison, 
Bee Stings, 

Mosquito, 


and other 

Insect Bites, 
Rough, Hard or 
Irritated Skin, 
Chapped Hands, 
Face and Lips, 
PIMPLES, 
Scaly Eruptions, 
Ringworm, 
Chafing, 











Inflamed and 
Irritated PILES, 
SALT RHEUM, 
ECZEMA 


and the thousand other affections of the Skin, nothing 
has been found its equal. 


A TRIAL BOTTLE (rut vate) 
sent post-paid for 6 cts. (to cover cost) to any address. 
Price 50 cents at Druggists. 

Sent post-paid, 60 cents per bottle, from us only. 


A. S. HINDS, 75 Pine St., Portland, Maine. 


BABYS BLOOD AND SKIN 


Cleansed and purified of every humor, eruption 
and disease by the celebrated oa ait 


CUTICURA REMEDIES 


These great skin cures, blood 
purifiers, and humor remedies 
afford immediate relief in the 
most torturing of Itching and 
Burning Eczemas and other itch- 
ing, scaly, crusted, and blotch 
skin and scalp diseases, permit 
rest and sleep, and poiut to a 
permanent and economical (be- 
cause most speedy) cure when 
the best physicians and all other 
remedies fail. Thousands of 

ateful testimonials attest their wonderful, un- 
ailing, and incomparable efficacy. Sold every- 
where. Potter DruG AND CuEm. Corp., Boston. 
“* All About the Skin, Scalp, and Hair,” mailed free. 


BABY'S Skin and Scalp purified and beautified 
by Cuticura Soar. Absolutely pure. 


Aching Sides and Baek, Hip, Kidney, 

and Uterine Pains, and Rheumatism re- 

Z lieved in one minute by the Cuticura 

Anti-Pain Plaster. The first and only 
taneous pain-killing, pilaster. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


STAMPS 100 all diff.,Mauritius,ete.,l5c. Agts. wtd.,33)¢ 
p.c. List free. C.A. Siegmann, 615 Dickson St., St.Louts. | 





KLIPS Handiest for binding. Samples free. Try 
* them. H. BALLARD, Pittsfield, Mass. 


BICYCLES pititunts. 


New or 2d hand; lowest prices, lar; 

est stock ; makers & oldest dealersin 

U.S. Wesell everywhcre. Sree, 
ROUSE, HAZARD & CO. & @St., Peoria, li 


UITA self taught, without notes, 50 cts. 
BANJO, $1. Circular and cata. of in- 
struments FREE. A.PARKE,85 Fifth Ave.,Chicago. 
Ta-RA-RA-BOOM-DE - Ay Mouth Organ Chart teaches 
Bi. a tune in 10 minutes. Free Self- 
- instructors. Band and Orchestra 
4 Music. Musical instruments. Send 
) for Catalogue, 2c. Agents wanted. 
Music NOVELTY Co.,Detroit.Mich | 


iJ 
ORTHAND = oioice'cireuiar free: 
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| Sr J. Graham’s Works and School, 744 B’way, N. Y. 








DIXON’S —= 
American Graphite 


Are unequalled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 
with them, mention THE YOUTH’s COMPANION, and | 
send 16 cents for samples worth double the money. _ | 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


High Grade, Light Weight, 
30-inch $125. Cushion-Tired 


Safety Bicycle for $60. 


Suitable for Lady or Gentleman. 
Better than a $100 Pneumatic. 
Catalogue Free. | 
ROUSE-DURYEA CYCLE CO., 8 G St., Peoria, Il. 


YON & HEALY, 
LY 54 Monroe 8t., Chicago 
Will Mail Free their newly enlarged 
Catalogue of Band ments, Uni- 
forms and Equipments. 400 Fine Il- 
lustrations, describing every article 
required by Bands or Drum Corps. 

Contains instructions for Amateur Bands, 
Exercises and um Major's Tactics, By- 
Laws, and a Selected List of Band Music. 


3 $175 


$35 7 
ORGANS. PIANOS. 


Direct from Factory to home. Save all middlemen’s 
profits. Sent on 15 days’ trial. 
EETHOVEN CO., P.O. Box 1503, Washington, N. J. 


Beeman’s Pepsin Gum. 


CAUTION.—See that the name 









































The Perfection of Chewing 
Gum and a Delicious Remedy 
for Indigestion. Each tablet con- 
J tams one grain Beeman’s pure pepsin. 

Send 5 cents for sample package. 
THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. 

43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Originators of Pepsin Chewing Gum. 
bad eating, 


Garfield Tea a: 


Headache, Restores Complexion, Saves Doctors’ Bills. 
Sample free. GARFIELD TEA Co., 319 W. 45th St., N. ¥Y. 


Cures Constipation 
Buy Direct and Save 2.78 ne, 





Overcomes 
results of 





All riders say they cannot 
see how we can do it for 
he money: #20 buys an 
——\elegant Oxford finely fin- 
and nickel-plated 
Bicycle, warranted to be 
first-class, simple in con- 
struction, strong, durable 
and accurately fitted, which makes riding on our Wheel 
a pleasure instead of hard work; material we use is of 
the highest grade, EACH WHEEL GUARANTEED. Write 
to-day for our illustrated FREE catalogue. 
Oxford Mfg. Co., 336 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


ACENT SENT BENT. 






ct 


Manufacturer of 


= “CROWN” 


PIANOS AND ORGANS. 





| illustrating 18 styles. 


Send _for catalogue. | 


Beeman is on each wrapper. 
| 


The select colorings and 
designs of the season 
100 samples for 8 cents. 
A. L, DIAMENT Philadelphia, 


& Co., 1624 Chestnut Street, 


STAMPS! 300 fine mixed Victoria, Cape 
sof G. H., India, Japan. etc., with 
fine Stamp Album, only 10c. New 64p. Price 
List free. Agents wanted at 50 per cent. com. 
STANDARD STAMP CO., 925 La Salle St., St. 
Louis, Mo. Old U.S. & Conf. Stamps bought. i 


Agents and Boys 


Send 10c. for sample package and terms 
to Agents for the sale of these buttons. 
No needle needed to put them on, and 
they sell to everybody like hot cakes. 
Big money made selling them. Try 
them. N. D. Ingram, Holyoke, Mass. 


PRINTING OFFICE 15c 


A large font of Type (over 4A) with 
Figures. Holder, indelible Ink, Pad, 
Tweezers, Corkscrew, etc.,as shown Bem 
in cut, complete in neat case. Best 
Linen Marker, Card Printer, ete. 
Regular Price 50c. Sample post-paid 
for 15c. to introduce, with Catalogue 
of 1000 new articles. CATA. FREE. 7 

Ingersoll & Bro., 65 Cortlandt St., N. Y. City. 


Hale BALSAM. 


The popular favorite for dressing 
the hair, restoring color when gray 
and preventing dandruff. It cleans- 
es the scalp, stops the hair falling, 
and is sure to please. 50c. & $1 at 
Druggists. 

ee 


A MODERN BATH... 


+ « « The Latest and Best. 
Quick Self-Heating ; or Toilet Cabinet 


in place of Heater. No bath-room 
required. Ornamental, practical. 
Desirable for either city 
or town. Send 2c. for —. 
m- 













































proved Water Heaters,etc. 
Mosely Folding Bath Tub Co., E=== Pr 
181 H, So. Canal St., Chieago. “i « —_ f= 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
ED ELASTIC TRUSS 


as a Pad different from all 
others, is cup shape, with Self- 
adjusting Ball in centre, adapts 
itself to all positions of the body, 
| while the ball in the cup presses 
| back the intestines just as a per- 

son does with the finger. With light pressure the 
Hernia is held securely day and night, and a radical 
| cure certain. Itis easy, durable and cheap. Sent by mail. 

Circulars free. Eggleston Truss Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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Rings. 


SS 


Are solid gold, standard quality and stylish. 
* A thousand patterns. Bach ring stamped 
| with this trade-mark inside Gi: the guarantee 
|of the oldest ring makers in America, 

If your jeweler con’t keep them, and won’t 
send for them, send us your money, and we will 
deliver them through the nearest reliable jeweler. 








“Santa Maria” Intaglio, $6.75. 
Crusader Sword, turquoise and pearls, $3.50. 
Circlet of lucky moonstones an: doublets, any color, $3. 


M. B. BRYANT & CO.. 10 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


ameline 
Enamé MODERN 


Ready for use. Applied with a Cloth. 
LITTLE Labor, NO Dust, NO Odor. 
The BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL 
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WELL SPENT, is a cent sent to Bont (your address, on pos- 
tal) if you wish a Piano or Organ. I want verses about the 
“Crown” goods, and give Pianos, Organs, etc., for the best 
ones. Ask and learn how it’s done. Catalogue free. | 
GEO. P. BENT (Clerk No, 61), Chieago, IN. (Estab. 1870.) | 





Stove Polish in the World. 
Sold everywhere. Sample mailed PREE, 
& Co., Box A, No. 











COLLARS &CUFFS.——= 









DANTE. RUBENS. ANGELO. —+— RAPHAE L.MURILLO. TASSO.| 


The best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn. 
Try them. You _will like them. 

ook well. t well. 
Sold for 25 cents fora 
pairs of cuffs. 
mail for 6 cents. Adc ress, giving size and style wante 


Wear well. 
box of Ten collars or Five | 








eS ata dated cate annted | FRUIT DRIER 


Reversible Collar Co., 24 Exchange Place, Boston. | 


Make Money 


While You Sleep. 


STAHL’S 
EXCELSIOR 























OVERMAN WHEEL co. 











BOSTON. WASHINGTON. CENVER. SAN FRANCISCO, 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, 
_cuicaco. NEw YORK. PHILADELPHIA, 
THE BEST 81.50 SHOE IN THE WORLD. 
BEWARE O J IMITATORs. Delivered FREE 

















‘A dollar saved is a dollar 

This Ladies’ Solid French 
Dongola Kid Button Boot 
delivered free anywhere in the 
U.S., on receipt of Cash, Money | 
Order, or Postal Note, for $1.50. | 
Equals every way the boots sold 
in all retail stores for $2.50. 

We make this boot ourselves, there- 
we guarantee the fit, style and wear, 
and if any one is not satisfied we 
will refund the money or send 
another pair. Common Sense 
or Opera Toe, widths C, D,E 
& EE, sizes 1 to 8, an 

half sizes. Send your 
size; we will fit you. 
Illustrated | 


Pe, 14 
Incorpo d Ital, $1,000,000. 
DEXTER HOE Co. Graer Berta” Boston, eon | 


Evaporates Fruit DAY and 
NIGHT. Catalogue free up- 
on application. Address, 


WILLIAM STAHL 
EVAPORATOR COMP’Y, 
QUINCY, ILL. 









WALL PAPE 


Send sc for postage on 100 b iful sam- 





les and our guide, ‘‘How to Paper and 
vy in Home Decoration,’’ 


will 
—, EE. handsome Gold Parter 
10, 12 I=2,1 r roll, all with wide 
borders and ceilings to, match. Good Gold 
per, 5C to gC. ‘aperhang sample 
books, $1.00. 
Send to the nearest address. 
ALFRED PEATS, Wall Paper Merchant, 
136-138 8t 30-32 W. Thirteenth St. 
NEW YORK. 











DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
hands, injure the iron, and burn off. This Polish is 
Brilliant, Odorless, Durable, and the consumer pays 
for no tin or glass package with every purchase. 
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DRINKING-WATER AT THE FAIR. 


Solicitude concerning the supply of drinking- 
water at the World’s Fair is felt by every prudent | 
person who proposes visiting it, and especially by 
those who intend to carry with them their families, 
consisting of active boys and girls who will be 
sure to become very thirsty on the hot summer 
days. The water supply for the exposition grounds 
is drawn from Lake Michigan by means of a 
pumping-engine, and is taken into the mains at a 
distance from the shore which it is declared must 
make the water safe from pollution by the city 
sewers. This latter fact, however, is by no means 
well established, and many competent authorities | 
have pronounced the water not wholly safe = 
drinking purposes. 

In order to guard against possible danger, the 
Fair managers have therefore given directions 
that all water admitted to the free drinking foun- 
tains inside the grounds shall be filtered. There 
will be one hundred of these free tanks in the 
various great buildings, and each will be furnished 
with two of the large, improved Pasteur filters. 


In the Manufactures Building there will be 
twenty-two of these tanks, or fountains; in the 


Agricultural Building, fourteen; in the Mining 
Building, ten; in the Electricity Building, ten; in 
the Fisheries, four; in the Forestries, two; in 
Machinery Hall, eleven, and so on throughout the 
grounds. Each set of filters has a capacity of 
forty gallons an hour, and each tank is provided 
with eight faucets and sixteen drinking-cups. 

This, however, is not the only supply of drinking 
water. Those who object to drinking filtered lake | 
water will have at their option the booths and 
fountains of the Hygeia Water Company. 

The Hygeia water is a pure spring water, brought 
from Waukesha, Wisconsin, and has a national 
reputation for purity. It is not a mineral spring 
in the sense that the water is impregnated with 
sulphur, lithia, or other such substances, but is 
simply pure water. No other spring water will be 
sold in the Park. 

The Hygeia Company has erected nearly two hun- 
dred booths and drinking fountains, each of which 
will be in the charge of from one to three young 
ladies. As drawn from the tank, the water will be 
ata temperature of thirty-eight degrees; the charge 
for it will be one cent a glass everywhere. And 
of all the multi-colored, variously clean and very 
variously potent beverages dispensed to visitors 
in and about the exposition grounds this summer, 
a giass of this pure spring water will undoubtedly 
be the safest. 


———_~+- -- 


“WHO’S GOT THE BUTTON?” 


There are many ways of fixing a misdemeanor 
upon the person who has committed it. It is com- 
monly thought that lawyers, and not clergymen, 
are the men most competent for this practice, but 
the following story from the Boston Globe leaves 
one feeling that the honors may be equal: 


“Last Sunday,” said the clergyman to his con- 
gation, “some one puta button in the collection- 
yag. I won’t mention names. I will merely say 
that only one individual in the congregation could 
have done so, and I shall expect the same member, 
after the service, to replace the button with a coin 
of the realm.” 

After church a well-to-do but close-fisted indi- 
vidual sought an interview with the clergyman in 
the vestry. 

“I—er,” he began, hesitatingly, “‘must apologize, 
sir, for the—er—button incident, which I can | 
assure you was quite an accident. I happened to | 
have the button in my waistcoat pocket, together 
with a eae and took out the former by mis- 
take. However, sir, here is the quarter.” 

“Thank you,” said the clergyman, taking the 
quarter, and gravely handing him the button. 

“By the by, sir,” said the man, “I cannot under- 
stand how you should have known that it was I 
who—er—committed the—er—m uch-to-be-regretted 
mistake.” 

“I didn’t know,” replied the clergyman. 

“Didn’t know! But you said, sir, that only one 
individual in the congregation could have done 
80.” 

“Just so. You see, sir, it is scarcely possible 
that two individuals could have put one button in 
the bag; is it, now?” asked the clergyman, with a 
bland smile. 

It was so much easier for the button-contributor 
to say “good day” than to answer this puzzling 
question that he made his bow at once. | 

| 
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BEARDS. 


The Moors hold by their beards when they swear, 
in order to give weight to their oath, which after | 
this formality they rarely violate. The length of 
beard seems to weigh with them more than the 
stock of brains. | 


Admiral Keppel was sent to Algiers to demand 
satisfaction for the injuries done to His Britannic 
Majesty’s subjects by their corsairs; the dey, 
enraged at the boldness of the ambassador, ex- | 
claimed “that he wondered at the insolence of the 
English monarch in sending him a message by a 
foolish, beardless boy.” 

_The admiral, sonrewhat nettled, replied that “if 
his master had supposed wisdom was to be meas- 
ured by the length of the beard, he would doubt- | 
less have send the dey a he-goat.” 

This answer so enraged the dey that he ordered | 
his mutes to attend with the bow-strings, saying | 
that the admiral should pay for his boldness with | 
his life. Nothing daunted by this threat the ambas- | 
sador took the dey to the window, and showing 
him the English fleet said, “If it was his pleasure 
to put him to death, there were Englishmen enough 
in that fleet to make him a glorious funeral pile.” } 

The dey, who wore a long beard, took the hint 
from the man who had none. 


_ +e 
THE DIFFERENCE. 


The son of a former slave-owner lately met one 
of the colored “boys” of the old plantation, and 
stopped to have a chat about “matters and things.” | 

“Well, John,” said he, “and what are you doing | 
these days?” | 

“I’se a zorter, Massa Bob.” 

“An exhorter, you mean?” 

> as, sir, a zorter; dat’s it!” 

I thought you were a preacher. What is the 
difference between a preacher and an exhorter?” 

Diff rence ’twixt a zorter an’ a preacher is 
zackly this: preacher he stick to de tex’, but zorter 
he hit all round !” 





| pense. 
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Columbus Souvenir Spoon 


IN THREE DESIGNS, 
Tea, Orange or Sugar. 


Makes a beautiful present. Price 50c. each, by mail. 
Libera! discount by dozen or gross. Good profits made 
by selling them to friends. 


PURE ALUMINUM CO., Lemont, Illinois. 


“Our Combination” Suit, 


Extra Pair Pants and 
Hat to Match, all for 


55.00. 


For Boys, ages 4 to 14 years. 
Styles, Single or Double 
Breasted. Thoroughly made, 
elastic _waist-bands, never- 
come-off buttons. Positivel 
the best value ever offered. 
More than 15,000 boys are 
now wearing “Our Combina- 
tion.” Sample pieces and 
rules for measuring sent free 
toany address. These outfits sent 
c.0. D. to nearest express office, 
where you can examine before pay- 
ing for them. If you are not suited 
they will be returned at our ex- 
If you cannot wait to see 
samples send us the age, weight, and height of your boy, 
and $5 and 60c. for postage and registering, and we will 
guarantee to fit and suit your boy or refund the $5.60. 


REFERENCES. 


The Northern Trust Co., Chicago. 
The Chicago Tribune, - 


Our Men’s Suits 


“Best in the World for 


$15.00,” 


STYLES: 
double- 


and Prince Al- 
$: 33 to 50, breast 









grow in favor daily. 
Single-breasted sacks; 
breasted sacks; 











measure. 

Fashionably made from supe- 
rior grades of Cassimeres, Chev- 
jots, Silk Mixtures, and Wor- 
steds, especially woven and 
designed for our mail-order de- 
partment. 

Orders carefully filled and sent 
C. O. D. with the privilege of ex- 


*y 
¢ 
¥ 
$ 
¥ 
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pay forthem. Sample pieces of 
the goods and rules for measur- 





ing sent free to any address. 
ir new Spring Catalogue of Men’s and Boys’ “B58 
secure accommodations in Chicago during the 
Worid’s Fair for our t bi 
PUTNAM CLOTHING HOUSE, 
All around N. E. Cor. Clark & Madison Sts., 


Or 
Clothing and Furnishings also tells you how we 
s at r e rates 
without advance payment. Send for it. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Schoolhouse Flag 


ought to be raised over every Public School 


| in America on the Fourth of July. 


If you have no Flag for your school let us 


know it. Perhaps we can help you get one. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


Boston, Mass. 
: 
- 
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AISLES 
KING OF THE 


Page Catalogue Free. 





Agents 


MONARCH CYCLE Co. 


Lake and Halstead Sts., CHICAGU, U.S. A. 
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PHONOGRAPHS 


FOR SALE. 


Address, 
NORTH AMERICAN PHONOGRAPH CO., 


Edison Building, 
NEW YORK. 


HONEST COODS FOR HONEST MONEY. 


Masonic Temple Building, 
CHICAGO. 





we send to any 
J. S. one pair of our 
Ladies’ Jelebrate 
Bright Dongola Kid 
so0o0ts, equal to the best 
33.00 shoe in the world. 
Being our own make, we 
guarantee fit, style, and wear. 
If not satisfactory, RE- 
TURN WITHIN TEN DAYS 
and money will re- 
funded or another pair 
sent. Button or Lace, 
Opera or Common Sense 
Toe. Plain Toe or Patent 
Leather Tip. Sizes, 2 to 8, 
in half sizes. Widths, B,C, 
D, E, and EE, In ordering 
send size,width,and style. 
Liberty Shoes have no Equal, 
We Deliver Free. 
 /gm LIBERTY SHOE CO., 
y/ 79 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


: — Send for Catalogue. 
BEST $3 SHOE IN THE 

























WORLD FOR $2. | 


| Wauregan Mills 


ARE THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS 
OF THE WIDELY POPULAR 


PRINTED 


Lawns 


MARK. 
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TRADE 
| The Trade Mark is on every piece. 
Beware of Imitations. 











BABA NEA. BA PBA PBA PBASA. 
Where is the 
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I Want ? 


| Right here—the reliable Hart- 


AS 


ford—the leading wheel for the 


{© money—Catalogue free—Hart- 
4 ford Cycle Co., Hartford,Conn. 
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FRANK MILLER’S 
CROWN DRESSING 


For LADIES’ and 
CHILDREN’S SHOES. 


Gives a beautiful Jet Black Gloss, 
Softens and Preserves the Leather. 
Purchaser pays ne fancy price for ex- 
pensive boxes and wrappers, and gets 
Best in Quality ana Quantity. 

Ask your Dealer for it. 











amining the goods before you | 


Easy to Take 


and keep 
the system in 
Perfect Order. 


AYERS 


CATHARTIC PILLS 


A specific for 
Headache 
Constipation, and 
Dyspepsia. 
Every dose 


Effective 








- Columbia 


‘Dress Patd in 9.5.0Eng. 
Shields. £ 


Guaranteed abso- 

utely Moisture 7 
Proof and Odorless. ¥ 
Ever v Pair Warranted. 
“COLUMBIA” Stockinette, 
“SWAN” Fine Nainsook. 


|. Best of rubber used in 
—. For —- in all Dw 
rst-class retail stores. ~~ 
Sample Pair by mail, ASk for SWAN brand. 
of Swan 25 cts., and Columbia 30 cts. 
COLUMBIA RUBBER CO., Boston, Mass. 












OnA Leves STRETCH 


Always in the Lead. 


Free Illustrated Catalogue to any address. 


Warwick Cycle Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass. 








THE PERFECTION 


LOUR BIN 


with our improved and 


REMOVABLE SIFTER 


is absolutely perfect. 
Guaranteed to Last a Lifetime. 
Saves Time and Labor. 
Try one, you will value it higher 
than anything but the baby. 
100,000 NOW IN USE. 
Made of the best tin, japanned 
nicely, in 4 sizes to hold 25, 50, 
100 and 200lbs, Beware of imi- 
tations. Buy the“ Perfection,” 
guaranteed im every respect. 
Ask your dealer or our agent. 
Bm Send for circulars and testi- 
—oemonials. AGENTS WANTED. 


SHEEMAN & BUTLER, Mnfrs, 
26-58 W. Lake St. CHICAGO, ILL, 
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DAINTY DESSERTS FOR DAINTY PEOPLE. 


A little cook-book just out, filled with Choice Recipes. 
snd two-cent stamp for one to 


Ne 
KNOX’S SPARKLING GELATINE WORKS, Johnstown, N. Y. 
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KID CLOVES 
FREE AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


We have an interesting exhibit at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, consisting of a bevy of 


Young Ladies and a flock of Goats, so ar- 
ranged that it is difficult to count them. 

As an inducement to have people see th 
display, and to advertise Foster’s Kid Gloves, 
we will send, free of charge, one pair of our 
best Kid Gloves to any reader of THE Youti 
COMPANION who may deposit in a box stationed 


to receive the same, at the exhibit in the 


Manufactures’ Building 
Gallery, Section G, No. 75, 
this blank, giving name and address, with cor- 
rect number of Young Ladies or Goats repre- 
sented. 
Name 
| Vo. 
City 
State 


Color desired 


Number of Young Ladies Represented. 


} , 
| Size desired. 


Counted Estimated 
Number of Goats represented. F 
Counted.............. Estimated 


In case you are unable to count them please 
| estimate the number represented. 
| We shall in any event distribute free 
of charge, for trial, at least five thousand 
| pales of our best Kid Gloves. If we do 
|not receive enough correct answers, the 
|names will be decided by lot and Gloves 
forwarded immediately after close of the 
| Exposition. 

FOSTER, PAUL & CO., 


Manufacturers, 
New York City; 
'Grenoble, France; Berlin, Germany. 
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~~ Flying 
Columbias %& 


You ride on air—You rather see 
than feel your speed—You are on 
a Columbia—the uppermost grade 
of pneumatic-tire bicycle. 

Catalogue free at Columbia agencies, by 
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mail for two two-cent stamps. Pope Mfg. 
Co., Boston, New York, Chicago, Hart- 
$ ford. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 

















The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages; Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additiona! pages over eight—which is the number | 

iven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from | 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time | 
during the year. 

Menez for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- | 





tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
ao 80, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no dupiicates are issued. Subscribers | 
a send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your | 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subseription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying, money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 














For the Companion. 


TOBACCO AND SIGHT. 


The bad effect of tobacco on the eyes was un- 
known, even by physicians, until within the present 
century. 

Sixty years ago Doctor McKenzie, of Glasgow, 
wrote, “I have already had occasion repeatedly to 
hint my suspicion that tobacco is a frequent cause 
of amaurosis’’—complete or partial blindness. To 
one form of this disease Hutchinson gave the name 
“tobacco amaurosis,” because he often found it in 
men strongly addicted to the use of tobacco. 

Doctor Williams, the celebrated oculist of Boston, 
says, “To be of service, treatment in tobacco 
amaurosis must be begun in the early stage, before 
the congestion has been succeeded by atrophy.” 

Doctor Francis Dowling, of Cincinnati, within a 
few years tested the eyes of one hundred and 
fifty employés in the principal tobacco factories of 
that city. Only one woman was found to be 
suffering from the disease, and she had never used 
tobacco. This showed that merely working in the 
factory had very little effect on the sight, though 
it did affect unfavorably the general system. 

Of the men examined, forty-five showed more or 
less evidence of amaurosis, thirty of them being 
pretty well marked cases. They all mistook red | 
for brown or black, and green for light blue or | 
orange, and in all there was also a contraction of 
both pupils. Thirty out of the forty-five complained | 
of a gradual failure of vision. | 

In one case—not among the employés just spoken 
of—the contraction of the pupil was so great that | 
the sufferer was unable to go about without assist- 
ance. He had smoked from twenty to thirty cigars | 
a day. He renounced tobacco, and his sight-was 
fully restored in three and one-half months. 

Chewing has been found to be much worse than 
smoking, as more of the poison is absorbed. 

The ophthalmoscope shows, in the early stage of 
the disease, a congested condition of the optic disk 
and the retina. The pressure thence resulting at 
length causes a gradual atrophy of the disk, and 
eventually of more or less of the retina, according 
to the duration of the disease and the amount of 
the infection. 








—— —_ 
For the Companion. 


UNCLE JOSIAH’S BEDTIME. 


Such headaches as Uncle Josiah had! And such 
doctors! Their efforts left the patient worse 
instead of better. At last, however, a young 
doctor gave Aunt Polly a prescription which, he 
said, was sure to help if not cure. 

Uncle Josiah was a strict temperance man. Not 
a drop of ardent spirits, as a beverage, had ever 
passed his lips. He was a man firm of principle— 
strong and unyielding where his well-trained con- 
science was concerned. The doctor’s prescription | 
was egg-nog. Aunt Polly was to prepare and 
administer it to Uncle Josiah at his bedtime, when | 
sleep would follow and the headache disappear. 

Very grateful the remedy proved, prepared 
under Aunt Polly’s skilful hand. She was gener- | 
ous to a fault, and perhaps mixed a thimbleful 
more than the prescribed proportion of whiskey 
in the nightly draught. 

As the headache was a very real fact, Uncle 
Josiah’s conscience did not forbid him to give the 
remedy a fair trial. His usual time for retiring 
was ten o’clock. When he was in bed Aunt Polly | 
earried to him the fragrant steaming cup. 

One night about two weeks after he began taking 





| called down: “Polly!” 


| the legatee under the horn-lantern will received 


| confusion was painful. 


| which a certain distinguished Frenchman had, or 


| some one might ask, ‘ 


the nightly stimulant, Uncle Josiah grew restless 
at about a quarter to ten o’clock, and said: j 

“Polly, I feel pretty tired; I think I’ll go uP | 
now and be ready for my medicine and sleep.” | 

“Well, Josiah, it’s only quarter of ten; but you | 
do look tired, and I will prepare it now.” 

The next week, one rainy night, as the clock 
struck nine, Uncle Josiah left his old arm-chair, a 
bright fire, and his cheerful wife. He was “quite 
tired out, and would have his nog now.” 

“What makes you so tired to-night, Josiah?” 

“Well, working about the factory all day I 
suppose, Polly;” and he drained his nightly 
remedy, and went off to sleep. 

One week later Uncle Josiah’s bedtime came at 


quarter to nine o’clock! He went up-stairs, but | 


just before Aunt Polly was ready for him, he 


“Well, Josiah.” 

“Don’t bring up that stuff! I’m coming down.” 

“Coming down! I thought you were ready for 
bed!” 

“So I was, Polly, but I’m coming down to be 
with you till ten o’clock, and I shall never take 
another cup of nog!” 

He came down, fully dressed, and added: 

“Polly, do you know why I have been getting 
tired so early of late? It was just because I was 
in a hurry for that medicine; and when a man 
begins to relish whiskey as I have been getting to 
do, there’s a serpent lurking near. We’ll both sit 
up till ten o’clock and then sleep the sleep of the 
just. Not another drop shall pass my lips, Polly.” 

And he kept his word. jyrtia P. BALLARD. | 


EGG-STEALING HENS. 


In Captain Bendire’s “Life Histories of North 
American Birds” the hen of the Canada grouse is 
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reported as a confirmed egg-thief. A number of | 
these birds were observed in captivity to rob one | 
another’s nests frequently. 


Two hens had their nests near together, about | 
two feet apart, and as each laid every other day, 
one nest would be vacant while the other was 
occupied. The hen that lai last would not ge 
away until she had stolen the nest-egg from the | 
other nest and placed it in her own. | 

A hen was once seen to attempt to steal an egg | 
from another nest twenty feet distant. She worked | 
for half an hour or so, but did not succeed in | 
moving the coveted “BE more than eight feet—the | 
way veing uphill. he egg escaped her and | 
rolled back a foot or two so often that she gave up | 
the task in disgust. 

One evening the observer found one hen on the 
nest, and knew that she was beginning to set, as | 
all the other hens had gone to roost. Slipping his | 
hand under her he found three eggs, the nest-egg, 
an egg she had just laid, and one stolen from a | 
a’ boring nest. 

He took two out and held them before her, when 
she say oe her bill over one and tried to pull it out 
of his hand. As he refused to let her have it, she 
yee her bill over the remaining egg and pushed 
t back out of sight, as much as to say, “You have 
two, and that is all you can have.” She pleaded 
so hard for the other eggs that he took them away 
with much reluctance. 





VALUABLE LANTERN. 


A will written with a pencil on a shingle was 
once admitted to probate in the United States. 
The author of “Gossip of the Century” tells a story 
still more curious. 


Two British soldiers, comrades, while talking 
over the chances of war on the eve of a battle, 
agreed that whichever of them survived the other 
should inherit all his possessions. To insure the 
nrying out of their agreement, they made their 
wills. 8 paper and pens were not at hand, they 
scratched their “last will and testament” on a 
horn lantern with a rusty nail. 

The battle was ~~ and one of the comrades 
was killed. The other man, in course of time, 
returned to England, carrying with him the singu- 
lar document. He took it to Doctors’ Commons, 
where it was proved and allowed. 

Then it appeared that the poor fellow who had 
died in battle had, without hearing of it, inherited 
property yielding two hundred pounds a year, and 





the inheritance. 


WELL CAUGHT. 
The wild jungle cats of southern India are tall, 
long-legged, bold and dangerous animals. One of 
them was prevented from doing serious injury to 
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Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and best. (Ade. 
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White Teeth.—“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice’ whitens and preserves the teeth. (Adv. 


Hay-Fever 
Sufferers. Arnaut without hav 


had not known for many years. Words are inadequate 
to express my delight to be once more free from 
Asthma, to be able to attend to business and sleep 
nights. When I took your first treatment I was a 
wreck; to-day I am a strong, well man. 
GEORGE D. MASTIN. 
Plainville, Conn., March 19, 1898. 


The use of ) 








P, Harold Hayes, M. D., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Dear Doctor: —1 
passed through last 
ugust without hav- 











? Baking Powder 
is a 
guarantee of 
wholesome food. | 
It is unwise, 
if not 








dangerous, 

to take chances 
with ? 
other powders. 
( » 








ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


Hand and Machine Work. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to 
the Ladies, especially considered. 
SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


The Family Wash Blue. Always Reliable. 
D. S. WILTBERGER, 233 North 2d Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Don't fail to see the Lundborg Exhibit 
at the World’s Pair. 


LUNDBORG’S PERFUMES 


are the leading Perfumes of AMERICA and sold 
throughout THE WORLD. 


Joy 


to the Children. 


A healing 27 
wonder for ee 
Burns, Itching, Infant 
Chafing and Scalding, Pim- 
ples, Eczema and other 
skin inflammations will be 
found in 


Omfort Powder 


Sold by Druggists. Price 50c. per Box, postage paid. 
Send 2 two-cent stamps for liberal Sample and Book. 


COMFORT POWDER CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Use Comfort Soap for Hands, Face and Complexion. 
| Itis Antiseptic, Emollient and Curative. 25 cts. a cake. 

















Cusnidy 


HOT WATER 
HEATERS an RADIATORS 
FOR HEATING 

Dwellings, Public Buildings, Etc. 


BY 
HOT WATER CIRCULATION 












Go 


The apex of success in house 
heating is reached by the Gurney 
Heaters. Their excellent work 
during the past severe winter is 
but another tribute to their supe- 
» riority. Our book “ How Best to 
Heat Our Homes” 
sent free to anyone, 









GURNEY. 


} Gurney Hot Water Heater Co. 


168 Franklin St., Boston, Mass, 
59 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Lil. 


SELLING AGENCIES: 
Johnson & Co., 71 John St., 
New York. ah} 
J.C. F. Trachsel, 246 Arch St. KA FE} = 


iladel, 
Failatsighin. DOUBLE CROWN. 











~ YOUR STOREKEEPER 





General Hamilton by the skill he had acquired in 


catching cricket balls. | 


The cat came into the cantonment, prowling after | 


fowls. The dogs were set on its track, and for 
some time there was an exciting chase amongst the | 


| hedges which divided the officers’ quarters. 


Then there came a long check, the dogs having | 
lost the scent. Hamilton, at last, espied the cat! 
squatting in a hedge, and called the dogs. When | 
they came, he knelt down and began clapping his 
hands and cheering them on. Suddenly the cat} 
sprang at his face; but he caught it as one would a | 
cricket ball, gave its ribs a strong squeeze, and 
threw it to the dogs. 

The cat had made its teeth meet in his arm, and 
for weeks he carried it in a sling. 


ALIVE AND DEAD. 
A lady had almost decided to buy the coat she 
was trying on. The weary saleswoman breathed 
a sigh of relief. The customer had been hard to 


suit. Even yet she fingered the buttons and | 


twitched the sleeves thoughtfully. 


“What was this fur when it was alive?” she 
asked abruptly, as she adjusted the collar. 

The saleswoman hesitated and stammered. She 
was torn between a business-like desire to make a 
sale and a conscientious regard for the truth. Her 


“Well, ma’am, we have to call it martin,” she said 
at last, “but it was skunk when it was alive.” 


BETTER OUT THAN IN. 
The feeling of a good many men with regard to 
public office is no doubt much the same as that 


professed to have, toward the Academy —that 
group of forty who are called “the Immortals.” 


is behind the age 


if he doesn’t keep SAPOLIO in stock. No city store is 


without it. 


The great grocers of the country handle no 


other scouring soap because the best housekeepers will 
not use cheap imitations which are liable to do damage 


far greater than the little saving in cost. 
keeper does not keep SAPOLIO tell him to wake up. If 
he offers you something else when you ask for SAPOLIO 
tell him to be wise and deal in genuine goods. 


It pays to have the best. 


If your store- 











He was asked one day why he did not propose 
his candidacy for the Academy. 
“Ah,” said he, “if I applied and were admitted, 
hy is hein it?’ and I should 
much rather hear it asked, ‘Why isn’t he in it?’” 


This is the Greatest nee ever Awarded in 
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| 
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ESPECIALLY INVITED by the MANAGEMENT of the WORLD’S FAIR 
To occupy the Most Prominent Position. 


nICKE! 
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a Piano Manufacturer. Examine 


[ 


hese our Latest Productions before Purchasing. 


| Founded 1823. CHICKERING & SONS, 791 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 




















JUNE 22, 1893. 
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GIRL AND BOAT. 


Rowing is a delightful exercise for a girl of 
health and spirit, with a sound backbone and not | 
inclined to be easily qualmish. It is not, how- | 
ever, as easily acquired an accomplishment as | 
some girls think. One does not learn to row well | 
in a day, a week, a month, nor always even in a/| 
season. The girl who means to become really | 
mistress of her little craft will require time, 
patience and judgment as well as muscle, but the 
end is worth the trouble. 

There are, however, times when the beginner is 
inclined to waver in this belief. It looks so, easy 
torow! A boat glides through smooth water so | 
naturally, so simply, so lightly it seems as if the 
merest hint from the oars must be enough to set 
it in motion. 

She intends when she dons her new sailor suit | 
and steps aboard—which proves a ticklish process, 
and disconcerts her a trifle because she sits down 
with such a bump—to row across the lake and 
back before breakfast, and surprise the other | 
boarders when she returns with an account of her | 
little exploit. 

She is not at all afraid to go alone. The day is | 
calm and she is not unfamiliar with boats; only 
with managing them. She considers herself | 
rather a good sailor, in fact, because she has | 
never been seasick; and once when there were | 
whitecaps and the other girls squealed and | 
clutched one another she did not mind at all. | 

She makes the little mistake of trying to row | 
out into the pond before shoving the stern off, but 
she sees at once what is wrong and proceeds to 
remedy it; and although she overbalances herself 
and nearly goes overboard in doing so, she does 
not quite, and a miss is as good as a mile. 

Moreover, she at first forgets the rowlocks, so 
that her oars slip and wobble mysteriously, but 
that oversight also she promptly sets right, and 
settling herself trimly in place and bracing her 
feet firmly, she dips both oars deep in the shining 
water and gives a pull with all her might. To 
her surprise the boat does not skim ahead. On 
the contrary, it turns in a half-circle with the 
blade of the right oar, which seems to have struck 
down to the bottom of the lake, as a kind of pivot, 
while her left oar merely skips along the surface, 
scattering a few drops of spray. 

She repeats this experience several times; she 
also ‘‘catches a crab’’ that jerks her from her 
seat, and she nearly oversets the boat by leaning 
to pick a pond lily which declines to yield up its 
rooted grasp upon the bottom. 

At last she does make a series of laborious, | 
jerky strokes which carry her ahead in something 
approaching a straight line, and although they 
land her on a mud bank, from which she finds it a 
task of much difficulty and some danger to release 
herself, still they do mark progress, and she 
thinks them enough of a success to warrant her 
in turning round for home. 

She has by no means crossed the lake; but 
she has learned something and does not feel 
entirely defeated, though humbler than when she 
started. 

She does not try again next day, because her 
back is tired and she has a row of blisters on her 
hands, but she goes again soon accompanied by 
aninstructor. By the end of the summer she can 
really row, and proudly promises next year to 
teach her younger sisters. 
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GENUINE RUSSIAN BATH. 


A scientist who describes a journey in the 
Caucasus tells how he took a bath after the 
fashion of the country. At Outchkoulane he and 
his companions were lodged in a schoolhouse. 
They found it infected with beetles and other 
small live creatures. They passed an uncomfort- 
able night, and felt very miserable the next 
morning. One of the party proposed a bath, and 
led the way to a bath-house used by the family of 
the school teacher. 

The house had two small rooms, writes the 
traveller; one was an anteroom with benches 
running around the sides; the interior one was 
lighted only by a loophole at the top, and the 
floor was built into three steps, each of which 
was the height of a person lying down. A 
charcoal stove stood in the corner of the room, 
and served to heat several great flat stones. 

The way of taking this Cossack bath was this: 
One disrobed in the anteroom and lay down on 
one of the steps; the attendant poured a bucket 
or two of water on the hot stones; after remaining 
in the atmosphere of steam for some minutes, the 
attendant dashes cold water over the bather. 

Said Stephen, ‘Steam has a good effect on 
irritations or eruptions of the skin, has it not ?”’ 

“Yes,” I said. “The epidermis throws out its 
old scorize with the perspiration. The cutaneous 
condition engendered by the shock of the steam 
communicates to the sudorific glands —”’ 

“Yes, yes; I see,” said he. ‘Then let us call 
che attendant.” 

That was a terrible bath. I lay at first on the 











upper step near the ceiling, but as soon as the 
steam began to rise I shrieked, “Stop, stop! I 
am suffocating! Iam boiling!’ 

The little fom was filled with the dense, hot | 
vapor. With two bounds I reached the floor, | 
and tried to breathe the little air that was left low 
down as the steam rose. Gradually I got used 
to the heated atmosphere and could breathe 
comfortably on the first step. 

Stephen, who was used to this ordeal, lay on 
the upper step, invisible through the clouds of 
steam, and laughed heartily. “Are you sweat- | 
ing ?"’ said he. | 

“Sweating' I am melting away!’’ I said in| 
despair; but ten minutes later, after having the | 
cold douche and putting on fresh linen, I felt | 
quite brisk, and inclined to think less harshly of 
the schoolhouse beetles. 
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DIAMOND EDITION. 


The Japanese do not bind the feet of their 
women, in the manner of the Chinese, and yet, 
as we are reminded in Rev. William Elliot 
Griffis’s “Japan,” they have always, without 
knowing it, been shortening their legs and sub- 
tracting the fraction of a cubit from their stature. 
Some one has called the Japanese ‘‘the diamond 
edition of humanity." Unfortunately for the 
inhabitant of Japan, he is not proportionately 
developed. Yet the cause of his short stature 
may be removed. The upper half of his body is 
of the proper length, but the lower portion is 
shorter than it ought to be. 


In perfectly formed human beings, and, indeed, 
in the average, the measurements up and down 
from the centre of the body are the same. In the 
Japanese army, however, of twelve hundred men 
measured by the surgeons, it was found that there 
was a difference of over an inch between the 
upper and lower parts of the body. 

The doctors say that, besides improper or 
badly-cooked food, the chief cause of shortness 
in the lower limbs lies in the custom of sitting 
long on the knees and heels. Until recently, 
chairs, sofas, stools and rockers were unknown 
in Japanese houses. People carried their sitting 
apparatus with them, as snails travel with their 
houses on their backs. They made folding-chairs 
out of their legs, by using their hands and their 
heels and tucking their feet under them. 

Beginning in childhood, they were able, even 
when grown up, to sit for hours in this position 
without having their legs go to sleep. In this 
way, and after the lapse of ages, the circulation | 
of blood in the lower limbs became more stag- 
nant, and the legs of the whole nation perceptibly | 





shortened. 
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BALLOONS AND THE WEATHER. | 
There appears to be no doubt that balloons are | 
soon to play an important part m scientific 
investigation. In the opinion of those most com- 
petent to judge, we have learned nearly all that 
can be learned about the laws of the weather from 
the study of weather maps, and now it is im- 
portant to get away from the earth's surface and 
study the atmosphere at considerable heights. 


Going upon mountain tops does not answer the 
purpose, because, as Professor Harrington, the 
director of the weather bureau, says, ‘‘Even on a 
mountain we are still at the surface of the earth | 
and not out in the free air. Balloons alone seem | 
to furnish the needed means of reaching the upper | 
regions of the atmosphere.” 

The necessity for this sort of investigation , 
arises from the fact that while we know what 
goes on at the bottom of a cyclone, we do not 
know, except by inference, what goes on at the 
top of it. Those great whirls in the atmosphere 
which, moving across the continent from the 
Rocky Mountains to the Atlantic Ocean, produce 
most of our storms need to be studied, as nearly 
as possible, throughout their whole extent, from 
bottom to top, before the true laws that govern 
them can be discerned, and before the science of 
weather prediction can approach completeness. 

Up in a balloon, then, the weather man must 
go to see what he can find out in the middle of 
the blue air. 








Ozonos kills every foul smell instantly. 
Odorless, non-poisonous. Ask your druggist for it. [( Adv. 








Boston Stammerers’ Institute and Trainin 
School. Alwaysopen. All impediments in speec 
cured for life. 41 Tremont Street, Boston. 








a Pin or 
a oan ~ Dai oiethde 
cally engraved. nty bi 

gifts. Bfor $2. Relted ld p 4 
or solid silver. (Solid gold, $1.50). 
H. F. LELAND, Worcester, Mass. 











Old Garden Hose Made NEw. 


Breaks repaired without tools or bands, by 
JONES’ Patent HOSE MENDER. 


Does not obstruct the flow of water. Will send SIX 
MENDERS post-paid for 35 cents. Send inside 
diameter of hose. 

M. D. JONES & CO., 76 Washington St., Boston. 


MILLER’S REFORM BOOTS AND SHOES 
For Women and Men ny 
Will annihilate corns, bunions, JM 
andall troubles of the feet. War- 
ranted Hand-Made. Need no 
breaking in, and recommended 
by our best physicians. Send for 
pamphlet for ordering by mail. 
EDMUND W. MILLER, 
8D Beacon Street, Boston. 
Sold from Stock orMade toOrder. 





Natural 
Unnatural 








Works Quickly—feels good 


The Hop Plaster has stood the best of 
all tests—years of popular use. Beyond 
question the quickest-acting, soothing, pain- 


killing and strengthening plaster known. 
None other as good. None can be. 

Look for Hop Plaster Co.. 
Proprietors, Boston, on both sides o 
the genuine goods. Sold everywhere. 








WANTED. Canvassers to sell Castilian Cream | Old Goods Made New. 
for removing grease, fresh paint andink. A prep- H. B. BEACH & CO., 


aration of great merit which has a large sale wherever 8 418 Washington St., Boston. 


ingroduces. Ori pomell coe 2 oy gg 
ress Ff. U. '. 4 . 8 * 5 
A DAINTY FOOT 
What iS Headache ? Yours can look aswell, On re- ee 
celpt of $1.39 we will send you, e% °° 

Most people have it. Sometimes it is 
caused by a cold or disordered stomach 
or overwork and strained nerves. 
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by mail, a pair of Fine French 
Finish Dongola Boots, with To 
or without Tips, > we: 


perfect in style, 
. |}fit, and 1 wear; 
Can it be Cured ? |: better boot 

| than you ever wore for $2.50, 
rmanent cure means the absence of a cause, but The g00d qualities of this boot 


asure and speedy Relief that is simple and applies to will be a genuine surprise to you; —s 
headache from all causes is an absolute warrant with every pair. Sizes run from 


I, © re 1 to 8, widths C. D. E.and EE. Send postal or ex- 


press money order, cashier’s check or cash to The 
e S | Bigelow Co., No. 54 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass- 
C—O 
Contain no Opiate. Break up a cold like magic. 


| 
Better than Pills. Dissolve in the weakest stomachs. |LLIAM y 


Sold by all druggists, 25c. a box, or sent by mail post- 


paid by the Pyro-Febrin Co., Northampton, Mass. | 


FOR WEAK LUNGS 


-Roor 


HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME AND SODA. 
For Chronic Bronchitis, Nervous Prostration, Dys- 
EER 
Excels all others. If you want the 


psia, Loss of Vigor and popetite, and diseases arisin 
From Poverty of the Blood. It is unequalled as a Vital- 
i i ood Food. 
strongest, purest, and best, insist on 
having Williams’. It is unequalled in 


izing Tonic, Brain, Nerve and Bl 
wholesomeness and flavor. One bottle 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 

of extract makes 5 gallons. Ask for it 
This is not only “ just as Y 


162 William St., New York. 
as others, but far better, One 


Nomad Cycles. 


Williams & Carleton, Wartford, Ct. 
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Komchacin Caloric 


For <== 
Piles, Hemorrhoids, _AAC="Gatoric <> 
Fissure and oe Rien, Hemnarchode, 
Kindred Complaints. 


Has the sanction 
of the purest scien- 
tific principles in its 
methods of applica- 
tion and its practi- 
eal results are in 
some cases little 





HIGHEST GRADE. 


1893 Model, Pneumatic Tire, $100 short of marvel. 


ous; a cure fre- 
quently follows a 


1892 Model, Pneumatic Tire, $05 and rerelydocevers 


cases require more 
than two or three 
treatments. Pack- 
age containing ev- 
erything needful to 


TT painful troubles 
HOUGHTON & DU ON. sent post-paid on re- 
9 ceipt of $1.00. 

B : Address KOMCHACIN CALORIC CO., 
ton, Mass. y 130 Lincoln Street, Boston. 





Send for Catalogue. 





Established 1842. Incorporated 1892. 


Squire's 


Hams an Bacon 


Are the FINEST in the WORLD. 








Their process of preparing and curing, which 
gives that delicate flavor and beautiful color for 
which they are noted and also preserves them 
perfectly in any climate at all seasons of the year, 
will be interesting to CoMPANION readers, who 
will remember the full-page description of their 
business in THE COMPANION of April 28, 1892. 


How It Is Done. 





After being thoroughly cooled in the refrigerating rooms, the sides of pork are cut up, the 
hams cleaned and trimmed and again sent to the cooler, where they hang twenty-four hours or 
more, so that it is impossible that any animal heat can remain; then they are cured by being 
placed in a pickle made principally of water, salt and sugar, each in its proper proportion, in 
which they are changed several times so that every part may be reached and cured. They are 
then ready for the smokehouse, where many thousands of them hang and are smoked in the 
old-fashioned way. ‘This treatment gives them a rich golden-brown color and delicate flavor. 
After being separately tested they are packed for shipment. In each department, which is 
in charge of experienced men, the utmost care and cleanliness is observed, and the result 
is The Best Hams and Bacon on the market. 


A SPECIALTY. Pressed Ham, cooked, suitable 
Sor lunches, yachting and picnic parties. TRY /T. 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Call for Squire’s Pure Leaf Lard. 











One Bottle Makes 6° Gallons. 





on ne THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. _SUmR 08. ! 








ae Question.— If one Bottle of Knapp’s 
M ) Bottle Extract 25 ¢ oo Rootbeer Extract costs 25 cents, four 
4 Pounds Sugar 21 pounds of granulated sugar cost 5 1-4 


cents per pound, one cake of fresh 
compressed yeast costs 2 cents and the 
six gallons of water required cost noth- 
ing, how much will the 48 pints thus 
made of Knapp’s Rootbeer cost a pint? 


eo) 








For Making Rootbeer at Home, Use 


Knapps 
tiny 


_ Tine Great Family Temperance Drink. 








Don't drink ice water, it is very injuri- 
ous in summer. The _ ingredients of 
Knapp's Rootbeer afford not only an 
absolute guarantee against harmful effects, 
but render it an unexcelled Summer Tonic. 
It is unquestionably the most delicious 
health-giving and invigorating drink for 


young and old. 


25 cts. a Bottle—all Druggists and Grocers. 


Buy the Extract and Make the Rootbeer at Home. 
NONE SO GOOD. NONE GOES SO FAR. 


OU. R O FFE R A Sample Bottle of Extract that will make 6 quarts of delicious Rootbeer will 
be mailed to any address on receipt of 3 two-cent stamps to pay postage and packing. 





KNAPP EXTRACT COMPANY, 168 Duane St., New York. 
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Desiring to give the admirers of Ivory Soap an opportunity to contribute to its litera- 


ture, the manufacturers offered prizes for the best twelve verses suitable for use as adver- 
tisements. 27,388 contributions were received. To the following was awarded the 


EIGHTH PRIZE. 
Farmer Jones is jogging homeward 
On the hot and dusty road; 
All the while he’s thinking deeply 
And examining his load : 
“Let me see: there’s tea and ’lasses, 
And that bran’-new coffee-pot, 
And the tacks and thread and sugar— 
But it seems like I forgot 
Somethin’ mother says pa’tic’lar 
She can’t get along without; 
Well! I guéss so! Whoa!” and quickly 
Then he turns his team about. 
“Got to go clean back again, too; 
Git, you pesky critters! Lope! 
Sakes alive! I wouldn’t dast go 
Home without that Iv’ry Soap!” 

By CHAS. S. ANDERSON, Delaware, Ohio. 
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A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE GREAT FACTORIES 


Where Putnam Nails are made. 


For many years the name ‘‘Putnam Nail’’ has been a 
familiar household word in the homes throughout America. 
It may therefore interest readers of this paper to see the 
following picture of the factories where these nails are made. 





Dorchester Boston in the distance. 














The Putnam Nail Cmeery Factories at Neponset, a suburb of Boston, Mass. Ten 
acres of ground are occupied by this plant and about 160,000 square feet or nearly four 
acres of floor space in the buildings. More than four hundred people are employed. 
The daily product exceeds eight tons of nails that are sent to every part of the world. 
The Putnam Nail is the only exclusively Hot-Forged 
and Hammer-Pointed Horse Nail in the world. In its 
manufacture the old hand process is followed. 
It is impossible for a Putnam Nail to Split, Sliver or Break when it 
is driven into the horse’s hard hoof because in the process that is em- 
Forged from end of rod. Hammer- Pointed. 
ployed in their manufacture the metal is firmly welded into a perfectly 
sound, tough nail that is absolutely safe and out-wears all others. 
See that Your Horse is Shod with Putnam Nails. 


They are not sheared but have smooth edges clear to the point. 


For sale by all dealers in Horseshoe Nails. Sample free by mail. 


Two Pictures Free, Robert Bonner superintending shoeing **Sunol.”’ Send 4c. for postage. 
Colored Lithograph, ** Fairy and the Thorn.”’ 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 




















Omfort Powder 


Is a “Healing Wonder” for all Affections of the Skin. 


Comfort Powder ensures a Clear Complexion. 

Comfort Powder is a Medicinal Preparation for external use only. 

Comfort Powder dispels offensive odors caused by perspiration. 

Comfort Powder is clean 
and healthful. 

Comfort Powder cures Irri- 
tation and Itching in 





child or adult, under 
truss pad, tight band- 
age or garment. 
Comfort Powder removes 
Pimples and_ other 
causes that roughen 
and disfigure the face. 
It nourishes the skin in 
a natural way and be- 
fore many days’ use the 
face is free from all 


blemish. 





He will stop if his mother will use Comfort Powder, 


Comfort Powder 


Cures Eczema. It Cures 
Stops the Smart of Burns. Ringworm. 
Cures Itching from any cause. Insect Bites. 
Relieves Sunburn in Two Minutes. Bed Sores. 


Cures Infant Chafing and Scalding. Tender Feet. 
Comfort Powder is a boon to Infants. No Mother should be without it. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price 50 cents per box, postage paid. 


A box of Comfort Powder is a whole medicine chest at mountains or sea-shore. 
4a Send four cents in stamps for Sample and Book. Comfort Powder is a necessity in every home. 


THE COMFORT POWDER COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 
Use COMFORT SOAP iantixeptic, Minoitient and Uurative: 25C. a Cake. 





“We are advertised by our loving friends.” 


A Mellin’s Food Girl. 


=——— 





ALICE CORINNE COX, LA GRANGE, GA. 


Give the Baby Mellin’s Food 


if you wish your infant to be well nourished, healthy, bright, and 
active, and to grow up happy, robust, and vigorous. 


OUR BOOK FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF MOTHERS, 


‘“« The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 


Will be mailed free to any address on request. 


THE DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., Boston, Mass. 
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